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A CHEAP PASSAGE HOME. 

" Thirty-eight, I think you said, with 
extras, and the steward's fee two guineas 
more ?" I asked. My tone of voice was des- 
pondent enough, for I saw something like a 
lazy scorn come over the clerk's face as he 
replied, 

" That's correct. Two guineas at least." 

"Those, then, are the lowest terms for 
cabin passengers." 

" The lowest, by the James Watt,*' returned 
the shipping clerk, with every sign of being 
bored at my pertinacity, and rustling the 
leaves of his ledger to and fro. 

"You may, of course, get berthed much 
more cheaply among the Dutch or Spanish 
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vessels in harbour, but in that case we can do 
nothing to further your views/' 

I sighed, and turned away. Poverty, no 
doubt, often causes a man to take a jaundiced 
view of the conduct and motives of those 
around him ; but I could not help fancying 
that the persons lounging about the office 
where this brief dialogue had taken place, and 
who had looked up from their newspapers, or 
suspended their chat to listen to my request, 
were regarding me with contemptuous wonder. 
A foreigner, fairly well dressed, in that city 
of palaces, and unable or unwilling to pay 
some forty-four pounds for a luxurious pas- 
sage to England ! 

I hurried away, but when out of sight of 
the office windows, I sat down upon a stone 
post on the broad quay, and gave myself up 
to reflections of a character rather bitter than 
sweet. Three years spent in Russia, and 
nothing to show for them. Three years of 
change and toil, of waiting and enforced 
inaction, of hardships and hard work, but 
where was the fruit of so much thought and 
labour. There was none ; I was leaving the 
czar's dominions a still poorer man than I had 
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entered them, and this not from any improvi- 
dence or indolence on my own part, but in 
consequence of a series of petty misfortunes. 
It was not that I had not occasionally had 
well-paid employment in my own line as an 
analytical chemist ; but that I had vainly 
tried to save — the great expense of living and 
travelling in Russia keeping my purse lean in 
spite of myself. Lately I had been retained 
for several months, at a liberal salary, to assay 
the ores and other products of Prince Vassili- 
koff*8 mines in the Ural chain, and my 
thoughts and fingers had been ceaselessly busy 
with malachite and platinum, gold grains and 
native copper. But soon after my engage- 
ment came to an end, the breaking of a bank 
had mulcted one-half of my little savings, 
and the expenses of a tedious country fever, 
of which I sickened at Taganrog, had reduced 
my funds to a very low ebb indeed. 

So there I was, on the quay of Odessa, 
wistfully computing the amount of a few 
dollars and roubles that remained, and pon- 
dering on the best means of getting home to 
England, where I had hopes of promptly ob- 
taining employment. My anxiety was not 
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entirely selfish. I had a mother and sisters 
at home, not, indeed, dependent upon me for 
support, but in narrow circumstances, and I 
had often promised myself the pleasure of 
giving them many comforts which had been 
their's in earlier days, and before my father's 
misfortunes and death. This now could not 
be. My slender means required to be most 
carefully husbanded, were I to get home at 
all. And I was still weak and emaciated 
after the fever, and unfit to bear much priva- 
tion, or I might have found an economical 
passage on board one of those unclean foreign 
vessels, whose sfovenly decks and untidy 
rigging contrasted so strongly with the trim- 
ness of the James Watt, at anchor beyond. 

There was a Spanish schooner, deep laden, 
that was moored close to the quay. Her 
decks were encumbered and foul, her cabins, 
as I guessed, mere flea-haunted dens, and the 
shaggy olive-skinned crew, in their red sashes 
and red Catalan caps, were quarrelling over 
their greasy cards, or eating with wooden 
spoons some dark mess of semi-liquid food, 
the garlic and oil of which I could smell from 
where I sat. No doubt the Spaniard would 
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take me as a passenger at a low rate, but I 
was ill and weak yet, and could not bring 
myself to face a month in such companion- 
ship. 

There were plenty of vessels, lofty-masted 
American clippers, huge-hulled barques from 
Bremen or Hamburg, Dutch, Turkish, and 
Maltese craft, but only a per-centage bound 
for England, and none so attractive as the 
James Watt. I sighed as I glanced at her 
red chimneys, clean decks, shining cabin 
windows, the awning over her poop, and the 
spruce figure-head as gay as paint and Dutch 
metal could make it, and thought how pleasant 
would have been the run home in her, over 
the summer sea. There is a longing for 
home that seizes on a lonely Englishman, 
and especially a sick Englishman, in a far 
distant country, to which words cannot do 
justice. It must he felt. 

" Pardon me, sir, if I intrude ! You seek 
a passage to Liverpool? do you not?" said 
a soft musical voice at my elbow, a voice soft 
enough and musical enough to have belonged 
to a young girl. I turned my head, and saw 
that the person who had accosted me was a 
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well dressed, slightly built young man, with 
a smooth dark face and brilliant restless eyes. 
Very handsome, and very elegant, as he stood 
beside me, gracefully bowing, with uplifted 
hat and winning smile, but the first impres- 
sion on my mind was one of distrust. I felt 
ashamed of the impression. 

" You seek a passage ? Indeed I know that 
you do. I was in the office, yonder, when 
you called just now.*' 

And he pointed with his supple forefinger, 
clothed in spotless yellow kid, towards the 
imposing edifice I had so lately left. He had 
been there, then, I thought, probably con- 
cealed from me by that group of newspaper- 
reading loungers of which I have spoken, and 
I was silly enough to feel a twinge of pain 
at the reflection that he had heard my ques- 
tions and the clerk's replies, and knew how poor 
I was. The young man possibly guessed 
what was passing through my mind, for his 
flexible voice assumed a tone of grave courtesy 
as he resumed : 

" Forgive my intrusion. I am not prompted 
by idle curiosity, I do assure you. It is a 
matter of mutual convenience that I wish to 
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speak about. You are going to England, and 
I am in a position to offer you the chance of 
making the trip as comfortable as if you em- 
barked in the James Watt, and as economical 
as if you put up with the miseries of one of 
those exceedingly dirty but picturesque craft 
before us." 

The distrustful impression was waxing very 
faint by this time, but I still felt some doubts 
as to the exact social status of my new ac- 
quaintance. He was not a sailor, that was 
plain, and while his look and tone were those 
of an educated man, he was too young for 
a merchant. 

" Then you have — you are *' I began, 

in some perplexity. 

** Not a tout — not that, 1 assure you, since 
I see that you are too polite to finish the sen- 
tence," said ray companion, with a ringing 
laugh that spoke of exuberant spirits and 
a genial nature ; " I am merely the supercargo 
of the Seven Angels there, about to sail for 
Liverpool, and I should gladly take you 
with us on the voyage — that is all, my dear 



sir." 



The impression was quite gone now, and 
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as I looked at the noble ship, a stately three- 
master, anchored some cables' length from 
the quay, I felt a thrill of pleasure, slightly 
alloyed by doubts as to whether I and my 
new friend could really come to terras. To 
my great relief, however, I found this an 
easy affair. The Seven Angels was to sail on 
Tuesday, the day before that appointed for 
the departure of the James Watt, and I could 
be well accommodated on board of her for a 
very few pounds. 

" This is how we stand," said the young 
supercargo, "and this you have a right to 
know. The ship, an old one but a good 
one, is going to England with a cargo of 
wheat from this port, added to which we are 
to take in oil at Trebizond. The freight 
being an unusually valuable one, I have been 
put on board as supercargo, my father, you 
must know, being part owner of vessel and 
goods, the remaining shares in which belong 
to other merchants of this place. Now, the 
ship not being regularly on the Liverpool line, 
seldom carries passengers, ample and well- 
titted as her cabins are, and we never adver- 
tise. It so happens that an English merchant 
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of this place has begged us as a favour to take 
charge of his daughter going home to finish 
her education at a Brighton school, and there 
is some awkwardness about it, for though 
Captain Veltrivitch is a good fatherly old man, 
his time is much taken up, and, in a word, 
Miss Brackley cannot sit all day in the cabin 
in no other company than mine. So, you 
see, if you will take a berth, you will relieve us 
from some embarrassment, and I will promise 
not to charge you a copeck more than cost 
price, so that if you go slowly, your trip will 
be cheap and not disagreeable. Come aboard 
and judge for yourself.** 

And a boat being quickly hailed, we were 
soon aboard the Seven Angels, a large and 
handsome ship, faultlessly trim and neat, 
though with the high poop and elaborate stem- 
galleries of the antique naval style of architec- 
ture. The captain was ashore, but we 
were speedily ushered into the cabins, which 
were certainly handsome and snug, and more 
than warranted the commendations of the 
supercargo. The few seamen I saw about 
were smart fellows, Hydriotes and other 
Levantines ; there was not a rope out of its 
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place; the decks were almost white enough 
to belong to a ship of war ; but I was par- 
ticularly struck by the appearance of the holy 
pictures, with lamps burning before them, 
and of the massive group of wooden images, 
gay with paint, and gold leaf, doing duty 
for a figure-head. Never had I been on 
board a Russian ship before, but I could 
easily believe, what my guide assured me, 
that this was a favourable specimen of their 
mercantile marine. 

" What name shall I have the pleasure of 
putting down ?" said my young friend, pro- 
ducing from a locker a clasped book, and dip- 
ping his pen in the ink. 

" Millington — Alfred Millington," said I ; 
'' may I, in return, ask your name and nation ? 
Your English is perfect, but I hardly fancy 
we are countrymen." 

" In a certain sense we are," said the young 
man, with one of his bright smiles ; " I am 
an Ionian — a Greek from Corfu — and my 
name is Spiridion Colotroni, at your service." 

During the three or four days which pre- 
ceded the ship*8 sailing, Spiridion and I became 
quite intimate, and the young Greek did me 
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several petty kindnesses, doubly grateful to a 
stranger in so lively a town as Odessa. 
Thanks to his introduction I was made free 
of several circles and clubs, which are fre- 
quented not only by the merchants of the 
place, but by the smartest of the staff officers 
and government functionaries, and where I 
was kindly made welcome. Also, although 
unable to present me to his own family, then 
absent at a sea-side villa some leagues off, 
Spiridion introduced me to his father's part- 
ners, and to that Mr. Brackley whose only 
child, as a great favour, was to be transported 
to England on board the Seven Angels. 

We dined at Mr. Brackley's the day before 
sailing, and I shall never forget the group that 
I then saw gathered in the merchant's draw- 
ing-room, connected as it is with the memory 
of the terrible events which followed. The 
master of the house was a plain, downright 
man enough, a little rough and blunt of 
speech and bearing, perhaps, and it struck 
.me that his quiet wife, a subdued little per- 
sonage with hair prematurely grey, and a 
nervous manner, stood in great awe of his 
displeasure. But there was no mistaking the 
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unselfishness and depth of the father's love for 
his only child ; his voice was softened when he 
spoke to her or of her, his eyes followed her 
about the room with a sort of sad pride, and 
1 could see that all his hopes and feelings 
were wrapped up in plans for her welfare. 

As for Marian Brackley, she was simply an 
honest English girl, rather pretty, and very 
good-humoured and full of blithe youthful 
spirits. They were sending her to her all 
but forgotten native land, the place which they 
still fondly called "home," for a better and 
more solid education than Odessa could sup- 
ply, and she was sorry to leave her parents, 
but full of wonder and curiosity about the 
Western European world, and especially the 
great cities of London and Paris, which she 
was to see before returning. The only other 
person present was the commander of the 
Seven Angels, and he was the member of the 
company most worthy of remark. 

Captain Veltrivitch was a grand looking 
old seaman ; there was something noble and 
majestic in his tall and upright form, his 
stately head and weather-beaten face, with its 
shaggy white eye-brows and the fringe of 
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white hair that hung about his high forehead. 
H.e wore two Russian decorations, and was 
somewhat stifP and slow in his gait, in conse- 
quence, as Spiridion told me, of a wound in 
the knee received at Navarino. He had, 
indeed, served long and creditably in the 
imperial navy, but when I asked my Greek 
informant why he had left it, Spiridion laid 
his finger on his lips, and muttered something 
about pohtical reasons. I remarked that, con- 
trary to the usual custom of veterans, the 
aged officer was not inclined to dilate upon 
his military career, and when Mr. Brackley 
touched on the subject, he answered with dry 
brevity, and showed signs of relief when some 
other topic was started. 

But the captain of the Seven Angels was 
far from being a silent member of the party ; 
he talked well and pleasantly of the interior 
of Russia, of seafaring experiences during the 
four years he had filled his present post, and 
not only of foreign ports but also of foreign 
capitals, their architecture, picture-galleries, 
and so forth. His language and anecdotes 
were those of a well-informed person, and I 
took much pleasure in his conversation, but 
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after a time an odd fancy seized upon me. I 
fancied that Captain Veltrivitch was afraid of 
Spiridion, that he watched his eye as a dog 
watches the countenance of his master, and 
that, according to the expression of Spiridion's 
bright face, so the captain's vivacity rose or 
fell, and his flow of words slackened or 
increased. Nay, such is the power of ima- 
gination, that I thought that once or twice I 
intercepted a stolen look of command, a quick 
imperious flash, in the eyes of the young 
supercargo, and that each time this occurred, 
the old captain, whose spirits had begun to 
flag, and whose features were sinking into 
mriody repose, started, made an effort over his 
own sad thoughts, and took up the ball of 
conversation with the utmost good humour. 
And yet I must have been mistaken, for how 
absurd was the notion that such a careless 
butterfly nature as that of gay Spiridion 
could exercise authority over that of the stout 
old seaman, in whose praise Mr. Brackley was 
loud when the captain bade us good night, 
and departed the first of the company. 

*' A noble old fellow !" said the merchant, 
wannly, rubbing his broad hands together ; 
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" he is about the only Russian commander to 
whose care I should have liked to entrust my 
girl. He has children of his own. By the 
way, Colotroni, has anything been heard lately 
of that son of his in Siberia ?" 

Spiridion gave a little start, but immediately 
recovered his composure. 

"Not to my knowledge," he answered; 
**the skipper never cares to talk on that 
subject. Perhaps the young man is dead. 
At any rate, he is dead to the world.*' 

"No chance of his pardon, I suppose?" 
said Mr. Brackley, in a meditative way, for 
the pain of parting with his daughter had 
made him unusually sympathetic with the 
griefs of others. 

Spiridion was afraid there was no such 
chance. Still, greater offenders had been re- 
leased before the expiration of their sentence, 
and no one knew when some whim of cle- 
mency might possess the imperial mind, or 
the minds of the Czar's ministers. And, for 
the sake of the poor gallant old father, he, 
Spiridion, wrould be glad to hear that the 
younger Veltrivitch had a chance of pardon ; 
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to which Mr. Brackley heartily, and Mrs. 
Brackley timidly, assented. 

"At ten to-morrow, then, T shall bring 
Marian on board. You sail at noon, sharp ?" 
said the merchant, as he bade us good night. 

" Sharp ! The captain is as punctual as 
Time himself," answered Spiridion, as he 
waved his hand in adieu. We walked home- 
wards arm in arm, since my lodging was near 
the waterside, where also stood the Colotroni's 
house, and, as I went on through the moonlit 
streets, I could not help reverting to the 
theme of Captain Veltrivitch and his son. " A 
political offence, of course ?" I hinted. 

Spiridion made answer in his usual airy 
way : 

"Political — to be sure it was. In Russia,/ 3 
you know, we move in an atmosphere of in- 
trigues, domestic or politic ; the very air is 
thick with plots. I see you are dying to 
know the history of the Veltrivitch family, 
and though I am not fully conversant with its 
details, I can at least give you a sketch. The 
captain was well off; a noble, of course, or he 
could not have been an officer in the Russian 
navy. He doated on his son, young Deme- 
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trius, who was a lieutenant in his own ship. 
Well, the lad picked up dangerous ideas, 
dangerous friends, got mixed up in 9 con- 
spiracy, and the whole affair was found out, 
as always happens. The youngster would 
not have been very severely dealt with, but 
unfortunately he had laid hands on a certain 
chest of silver roubles belonging to the govern- 
ment, and which, in his amiable zeal, he had 
devoted to the use of his visionary republic ; 
this was a great fault, and he has been in 
Siberia these five years." 

"And the father?" 

" Old Veltrivitch was tried by court-martial, 
on suspicion of being his son's accomplice. I 
really doii't know whether he was acquitted, 
or whether the emperor put a stop to the 
proceedings. But 1 am certain that he re- 
signed his commission voluntarily, and, soon 
after, he came here, and became a merchant 
skipper. He was all but ruined; I believe 
his son had been very extravagant, and so 
forth, before the crash came, but what does a 
poor Sybarite like myself know of plots and 
schemes? Eh, my dear serai-countryman, 
youth should be a time for enjoyment. You 
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won't come to the circle and have a few last 
games of dominoes, and some punch P Then 
good night, and a riverderla !" 

And I heard him humming an opera tune 
as he went up the marble steps. For the first 
time this gaiety of his grated somewhat on 
my feelings ; his tone in speaking of old 
Veltrivitch and his misfortunes had been care- 
less, almost exultant, and I began to doubt 
whether the exquisite urbanity of my Greek 
friend might not hide a very callous heart. 
And yet I blamed myself, as I strode on, for 
entertaining harsh thoughts of Spiridion, or 
expecting too much sensibility from that light 
and shallow nature. The young Greek had 
been kind to me, kind to the merchant, our 
late host, kind even to poor neglected Mrs. 
Brackley, kind to Marian, our future fellow- 
passenger, to whom his bearing was brotherly 
and frank, and it was too much to expect that 
he should always take a serious view of the 
misfortunes of others. And having reasoned 
thus, I laid my head upon the pillow, and 
dreamed of England and the dear ones at 
home. 

We weighed anchor next day, with every 
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prospect of fiue weather. Only a few rounded 
masses of white cloud, like so many wool- 
packs, rolled languidly across the deep blue of 
the sky, the little waves glistened as if mo- 
delled in glass, and there was just breeze 
enough to fill the topsails of the good ship, as 
she swam majestically out of the roadstead. 
Before long, Odessa, its busy quays, its many 
masts, white houses, and church roofs of 
various bright colours, faded away from our 
sight, and the tall ships themselves were hull 
down in the haze of distance. 

Mr. Brackley had brought his daughter, 
and his daughter's trunks and bandboxes, on 
board in very good time. He tried to feign 
supreme content and cheerfulness, spoke of 
Marian's voyage as a mere holiday trip, and 
her absence as of trifling duration, and did his 
best to be jovial and light of spirit. But there 
was a good deal of pain behind this mask of 
gaiety ; it was the merchant's first separation 
from the darling child with whose life and 
happiness his very heart-strings were knit up, 
and it was plain that to say farewell cost him 
a sharp pang. There were tears in Marian 
Brackley's eyes too, but she bravely kept them 
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back. She knew, probably, that had she given 
way to grief her father would have been quite 
unmanned. I turned away my own eyes not 
to see the last embrace between parent and 
child, and made myself purposely deaf to the 
last few broken words of parting, and then the 
shore boat, the rowers of which had long been 
getting uneasy and impatient, was cast oflF, 
and we saw Mr. Brackley standing up in the 
stem-sheets, waving his hat and hand as long 
as hat and hand continued to be visible. Then 
old Captain Veltrivitch led the sobbing girl 
down to her state-room. 

" Better rest a little while, my dear,*' said 
he, in his slowly uttered but perfectly pure 
English ; " I am your father's deputy, and I 
must not let you break your heart on the first 
day of the voyage.'* 

The arrangements of the Seven Angels were 
comfortable enough. There was a large and 
handsome cabin — what in a regular packet 
would have been dubbed the saloon — and into 
this all our state-rooms, as well as the cap- 
tain's cabin and steward's pantry, opened. 
The deep stem windows offered the most 
delightful cool and snug lounging places. 
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where the ear was soothed- by the eternal 
wash and ripple of the water as it seethed and 
swelled under the ship's counter and against 
the rudder, and through the windows them- 
selves was to be seen a stretch of dimpling 
blue waves, framed as in a picture. There 
was a stem gallery too, where we could idle in 
fine weather, and the lofty poop, with its 
awning to keep off the strong rays of the 
Eastern sun, was a point of observation from 
which we could look out while enjoying the 
breeze. 

We had nothing to find fault with, for not 
only was a good table kept, but, thanks to the 
liberality of the owners, there was a cow on 
board, and we had fresh milk, the rarest of 
luxuries in a Mediterranean voyage. But, 
indeed, we were bidden to consider ourselves 
rather as guests than as paying passengers, 
and it was undeniable that the proprietors of 
the Seven Angels had no eye to screwing a 
profit out of our fare. 

The ship was a fine one, but a slow sailer ; 
even a seaman^s partiality could not help ack- 
nowledging that, and though I was not very 
experienced in maritime matters, I could not 
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but imagine that the Seven Angels was more 
fit for the calm than the rough of ocean life. 
The fine weather \vhich witnessed our de- 
parture from Odessa proved fickle, and a bout 
of stormy weather succeeded, during which 
the huge old vessel groaned and creaked in a 
most lugubrious manner, shipped so many 
seas that the hatches had to be battened down 
and the ports made fast, and sprung a leak, 
which kept the grumbling crew busy at 
the pumps. But Captain Veltrivitch handled 
her skilfully, and when the gale fell, the leak 
was adroitly stopped, and the clang of chain 
and lever ceased. Still, the wind continued 
provokingly variable, and we were repeatedly 
forced out of our course, and driven far to the 
westward over the muddv waters of the Black 
Sea — waters more shallow and dirty, but more 
perilous to navigators, than any in the Levant. 
At last we bore up for Trebizoiid, where the 
oil destined to complete our cargo was taken 
in, and where the Armenian caulkers soon 
patched up the vessel's injured side, and then 
we sailed again. 

" Slow work, Millington, but not, I hope, 
dull or comfortless," said Spiridion, gaily; 
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" we have paid our forfeit to Neptune, and 
shall probably bowl from the Dardanelles to 
the Mersey as smoothly as a Cowes yacht in 
the Solent. The barometer tells a very satis- 
factory tale." 

These words were spoken on the evening 
which witnessed our departure from Trebi- 
zond, as we stood under the awning that 
shaded the poop, gazing now upon the white 
and yellow town, lessening to Lilliputian pro- 
portions as we made sail to seawards, now 
towards the west, where a blended web of 
colours, with crimson predominating, stained 
all the sunset waters. Spiridion was in high 
spirits on that evening ; he insisted on bring- 
ing Miss Brackley's guitar on deck, and sang 
us several songs in different languages, play- 
ing a masterly accompaniment, for he was a 
capital musician. Captain Veltrivitch, on the 
other hand, was restless and ill at ease, made 
curt and peevish answers to any remark 
addressed to him, and was, for the first time, 
very bad company. The wind served us well 
that night, but on the following day, which 
was sultry and oppressive, light puffs of air 
succeeded to the steady breeze, and after 
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wasting much time and trouble in incessant 
tacks and changes of course, we finally lay-to 
for the night, some five miles from the coast 
of Asia Minor. 

How well I remember that evening, with 
the purple mountains of Anatolia looming in 
the distance, and the sun going down, blood 
red, on the European side. There was no 
cause for apprehension, and it had been out of 
a prudent resolve to avoid the chance of a 
collision during the darkness with some of 
the numerous craft that swarm about the 
entrance to the Bosphorus, that our com- 
mander had resolved on lying by for the 
night. To-morrow we should see the Castles 
before noon, and, a few hours later, Con- 
stantinople itself. 

The crew were lounging about the deck, 
forwards, some preparing their supper, which 
chiefly consisted of outlandish Russian salads, 
made with the fresh vegetables brought from 
Trebizond, some asleep, and others gathered 
about the forecastle, where a fiddle was sound- 
ing merrily. The fiddler was Jack Judkins, a 
little sun-browned English sailor, the life of 
the ship before the mast, as Spiridion was of 
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the state-cabin. He was the only Briton on 
board, except a gaunt grave seaman from 
Aberdeen, ^Eneas M'Donald by name, and 
whose austere demeanour made a fine contrast 
to the other's flippancy of bearing and speech. 
Oddly enough, the tall Scotchman had an in- 
separable messmate still more unlike himself 
than Judkins, a brisk negro lad, whose white 
teeth and rolling eyeballs were now expressing 
the utmost approval of the jig which the 
amateur fiddler played. This negro, whose 
name was Roderick Sprowle, but who was 
never known by any other title than " Rod," 
or "Black Rod," was, I believe, a runaway 
from some Carolina plantation, and had a 
curious afiection and admiration for M'Donald, 
whom he had followed from ship to ship, 
never caring where he engaged his services, 
so that he could be near his white friend. It 
was curious to see this ill-assorted Damon 
and Pythias together, and Judkins always 
spoke of them as Robinson Crusoe and Man 
Friday. 

The rest of the creWwere not very interest- 
ing personages. About half of them were 
dull bearish mujiks from Malorossia, while the 
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rent were keen-visaged Hydriote and Mainote 
Greeks, tolerable sailors, but somewhat averse 
to sustained exertion. It was creditable to 
Captain Veltrivitch that with such hetero- 
geneous materials he had got the ship into so 
good a condition as to discipline. 

I had always had a taste for the sea, and it 
had become a habit with me to go forward 
and chat with my fellow countrymen and their 
black ally — a fortunate habit, as it turned out, 
since the men had thus got to know me 
better and trust me more, than could other- 
wise have been the case. 

Once or twice, on this particular evening, 
as I stood with the other cabin inmates beside 
the taffrail, I fancied that ^neas McDonald 
was watching my movements, and that he 
seemed anxious to attract my attention with- 
out provoking remark from the black-capped 
Russians or greaved and kilted Greeks around 
him. I had no cause to be mysterious in 
my proceedings, but man is an imitative 
creature, and the Scotchman's evident caution 
infected me with some of his own distrust for 
the foreign portion of the crew. I therefore 
left the group aft with as careless an air as 
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I could assume, and sauntered languidly for- 
ward to where the gaunt form of the Scottish 
mariner, in blue Jersey and Kilmarnock cap, 
towered above the bulwarks. McDonald had 
passed one arm through the last round of the 
Jacob's ladder, and was meditatively chewing 
a quid and staring at the water below, when 
I came up. 

"Good evening, Mac," said I; "a fine 
night we shall have, unless there's a shift in 
the wind." 

" 'Deed, sir, but ye're richt," answered the 
wary Aberdonian, lifting his eyes and taking 
one of those sweeping surveys of sky and 
sea so customary with an old sailor; then 
dropping his voice, he added : 

** Mr. Millington, I jalouse there's a squall 
brewin' here aboard. I've noted mair whis- 
pering and signals than suld be amang honest 
men/' 

" The plague you have !" said I. " Do you 
mean that you suspect a mutiny ?" 

" Hoot ! whisht 1 have a care, gudesake I" 
interrupted iEneas, hurriedly ; " some o' they 
loons understand English. That's just it, sir. 
There's some colloguing and plots afoot ; and 
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the puir creature Rod being just a simple 
black sumph, and Judkins a feather-brained 
gowk, I've naebody to tak' counsel wi' but 
yoursel, landsman though you be, at the 
back o't." 

McDonald's conclusion was scarcely com- 
plimentary» but this was no time to indulge 
any silly sentiments of wounded self-conse- 
quence. I knew the Scot to be a cool, long- 
headed fellow, steel to the backbone in danger, 
and with the experience derived from a quar- 
ter of a century's seafaring all over the globe. 
I had heard, too, of ugly things being done on 
board Levantine vessels, and as I looked 
around at the muscular forms and brutish 
features of the Russian mariners, and at the 
piratical aspect of the Greeks, with their 
gaudy jackets, embossed greaves, and kilts of 
dirty white, I could not deny that we were 
utterly at their mercy, should there really 
be a conspiracy to seize the ship. 

After some serious talk, it was agreed 
that I should take the earliest opportunity 
of informing Captain Veltrivitch, privately, 
that a suspicious intelligence existed among 
several of the crew, and that the officers and 
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passengers had better be on their guard. I 
should have mentioned that the first mate 
was a Russian, the second being a Greek, 
and that it was McDonald's opinion that the 
superior of these, at any rate, was ignorant of 
any plot. 

I went aft, and to my surprise I found 
Miss Brackley alone upon the poop, reading. 
She told me that Spiridion had gone away as 
soon as I went forward, pleading headache, 
and announcing his intention to lie down for 
a while, but that the captain had very lately 
quitted the deck. I at once descended the 
companion-ladder, determined to tap at the 
door of the skipper's cabin and tell my tale 
without delay ; but as my foot was on the 
last step of the narrow and winding stair, I 
heard a word that checked my progress, 
hushed my very breathing, and appeared to 
curdle the blood in my veins. 

The word was " Murder." 

*' Murder ! that I should do it ! /a mur- 
derer!" said some one in a thick broken 
voice, the voice of Captain Veltrivitch. The 
answer to this passionate exclamation was in 
the clear mocking tones of Spiridion : 
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" Bah, mon capitaine ! what's in a name ? 
When anything gets in my way, I crush it, 
man or scorpion. Be a man, Alexis Veltri- 
vitch, and remember what is at stake. The 
liberty of your son. It is the gold of the 
underwriters who have insured the Seven 
Angels, ship and cargo, that must furnish the 
bribe that sets him free." 

There was a pause. Cautiously I bent my 
body forward, without moving my feet, and 
Gould thus see into the great saloon. The 
door of the captain's cabin was ajar. Those 
within were not visible, but the sound of their 
voices reached me with surprising distinct- 
ness. They spoke in the French tongue, for 
Spiridion was not well versed in the Russian 
language, and of course every word was 
clearly comprehensible. It was with a sound 
that was between a sob and a groan that the 
old captain broke the terrible silence. 

" Cannot she be saved ? It will break her 
father's heart, and I have broken bread at his 
table, and he trusted his child to me — ^the 
lamb to the butcher. I don't care so much 
about the others — the men : let them be 
sacrificed, but the girl — I tell you, Spiridion, 
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I have daughters of my own, and I cannot 
bear to do this black deed/' 

"Think of your son," hissed Spiridion, in 
a tone that was worthy of a tempting fiend — 
" your son, sick, dying in the mines, and this 
bribe to the minister's favourite sets him free 
— gives him back to life and you. This 
affair over, all our fortunes are made, your 
rank in the navy will be restored, and I will 
burn before your face the letters that prove — 
you know what — the letters relating to the 
stolen money, and which, if shown to the 
Czar '* 

" Hush ! hush !" cried the old man. " I 
obey, Spiridion, I obey. I am yours, body 
and soul, alas ! Where is the pen. I will 
write the entry in the ship's log-book — the 
rest is your work ; but ah ! cannot the inno- 
cent girl be spared ?" 

" No inconvenient witnesses, I thank you," 
sneered Spiridion. "Here is the pen — 
write." 

At this moment it occurred to me, stupified 
as I was with horror and surprise, that in an 
instant the plotters would sally forth and 
detect me, while, if I ascended the compan- 
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ion, it was hardly possible but that I should 
make some noise, which might provoke fatal 
suspicion. Therefore, half instinctively, I 
stole on tiptoe into the saloon, crouched 
behind the crimson curtains that hung in 
heavy folds before the door of Miss Brackley's 
state-room, and, with all my speed, was but 
just in time. The conspirators passed by me 
and went on deck, the captain with an uncer- 
tain step, and features in whose painful 
working might be read the signs of mental 
suffering, the Greek, jaunty and smooth of 
mien, but with a dangerous sparkle in his 
serpent eye, and a paler cheek than usual. 
Scarcely was the coast clear before I ran to 
the captain's cabin, the door of which still 
stood ajar, and there, sure enough, lay the 
ship's log-book open, and with a fresh entry 
written on the page before me. The ink was 
still wet. What I read ran as follows : 

" Coast of Anatolia (here followed a latitude 
and a date). On this night, during the middle 
watch, the ship Seven Angels, from Odessa 
to Liverpool, with corn and oil, was wholly 
destroyed by fire, vessel and cargo Papers 
— manifest, logs, and invoices saved. Money 
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lost. Officers and most of crew escaped to 
shore in the large boat. Unfortunately there 
perished, by the fire, and by upsetting of a 
Waller boat, the two passengers, Mr. Milling- 
ton, and Miss Marian Brackley, also John 
Judkins and iEneas McDonald, able seamen, 
and Roderick Sprowle, ordinary seaman, ship- 
ped at Odessa. Fire the result of accident. 
Cause doubtful." 

Here ended this precious entry, the death- 
warrant and epitaph, at once, of five human 
beings, myself included. No wonder that as 
1 perused the words I felt my forehead grow 
moist with a sickly dew, and that the letters 
seemed to dance before my eyes. In vain did 
I try to tear myself away. Some terrible 
fascination riveted my feet to the floor, my 
eyes to the page on which still glistened the 
wet ink of that last dread sentence. How 
long I stood, thunderstruck and half incredu- 
lous, I cannot say, but the rustle of feminine 
attire caught my ear, and I turned my head 
with a quick start to find Marian Brackley — 
one of the doomed — standing in the middle 
of the saloon, and looking at me. I had left 
the door wide open, and was, of course, plainly 
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visible, in the act, apparently, of prying into 
some papers of the captain's. 

My impulse to tell Miss Brackley all carried 
the day, and most fortunate it was that I h^ 
not time for reflection. Common-place pru- 
dence would have led me to keep the danger- 
ous secret to myself, but this was no ordinary 
occasion, and, to my great comfort, the young 
girl showed a fortitude quite unexpected. 
She did not faint or weep, though her cheeks 
faded to ashen paleness as she read the 
dreadful wprds, and listened to my hasty 
comments on them. It was evident, I told 
her, that the wicked scheme for making profit 
by the destruction of the Seven Angels was 
deeply laid, and that our deaths, along with 
such members of the crew as were not im- 
plicated in the plot, were deemed necessary 
to give colour to the plausible tale of the 
incendiaries. And now, what was to be 
done ? We were warned, but what hope had 
we. To tax the villains with their perfidy 
would be to seal our own fate. 

After the first moments of horror, and the 
doubt with which the innocent usually receive 
the earliest hints of crime in others, Marian 
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Brackley showed the ready wit of her sex. 
Still, her pleasant young voice was harsh, and 
her lips white and trembling, as she said : 

"It is very, very dreadful. Poor papa, 
that loves me so dearly, and raararaa, too, at 
home, what will they do when they hear — and 
you, Mr. Millington, who have a mother longing 
to see you, far off in England, and the poor 
sailors, all to be burned to death for the sake 
of money, — oh, God help us and forgive 
them ! Mr. Millington, let us fly, let us 
escape !" 

" Escape ! but how ?'* I answered, 

Marian's answer was prompt. 

** The sailors, that tall young Scotchman 
above all, thev are brave fellows, and used to 
danger. Go to them, Mr. Millington, and 
tell them what shocking schemes are going 
forward, and perhaps we can all get away. 
But whatever you do, show these wretches no 
change in your manner, lest they suspect us." 

"You are right. Miss Brackley," said I; 
" and yet — how to make the men believe me. 
How to induce them to put faith in so wild a 
story." 

Marian Brackley had a device ready in an 
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instant. Catching up a penknife, with a firm 
hand and before I could remonstrate, she had 
cut out the page of the log-book that contained 
the fatal entry, and given it to me. Then she 
closed the book and clasped it, bidding nie 
show the writing to McDonald, as the best 
evidence of my story's truth. 

" It is rash ; if the villains return, to find 
the page gone, we are lost," said I. 

" They will not come together. Whichever 
comes in will believe the log-book to have 
been closed and clasped by his confederate, 
and neither will care to open it. Go, Mr. 
Millington, pray go quickly." 

And she almost pushed me out of the cabin. 
As I ascended the companion-ladder, I saw 
Spiridion hovering about the hatchway. Guilt 
is ever suspicious, and he gave me a sharp 
glance as our eyes met. I kept my counten- 
ance well, I suppose, for he instantly took 
my arm, and strolled along the deck in my 
company, laughing and chattering in his usual 
light style, but with rather a forced mirth. 
It was some time before I could shake him off 
without appearing anxious to do so, and I 
began to fear that he meant to keep his eye 
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on me till supper-time, in which case I should 
have been cut off from communication with 
the British portion of the crew. But the 
captain, who was sitting, moody and stern of 
aspect, beside the tall binnacle lamp, called 
out impatiently, ** Spiridion, come here a 
moment," and I was set free. 

With some little trouble I contrived to 
attract the notice of the intelligent Aberdeen 
man, and we held a short but weighty con- 
ference beside the bulwarks. McDonald 
showed less surprise than I haid expected, but 
twice read over the written words which I 
cautiously thrust into his hand, and then 
gruffly remarked that " the day's darg" would 
be a hard one, but that '*with a blessing, 
we'd win through it." 

I asked if he thought we could not take 
one of the small boats and slip off unper- 
ceived, but McDonald shook his sagacious 
head, and bade me remark that the launch 
alone was afloat, and towing astern with the 
oars in her. The small boats were all on 
board, and could not be got out without 
attracting notice; besides, a very cursory 
inspection of the yawl, that swung near where 
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we stood, showed that the plugs in the bottom 
of the boat had been removed. 

**rve nae doubt, sir, the stony-hearted 
villains took oot the plugs on purpose. They 
kenned we'd make a struggle for life when 
they abandoned the ship," said ^neas ; *' but 
leave it to me, and I'll tell Jock Judkins nae 
mair than is necessary, and Red Sprowle just 
naething at a', and all you and the young 
leddy have to do is to be on deck, and ready, 
when the middle watch is set. Go and stand 
by the man at the wheel and talk poetry or 
what ye like, and be gazin' at the stars and 
the clouds, and leave the rest o't to us." 

I will not dilate on that last meal, the sup- 
per, where we sat down to break bread with 
assassins. It was a cruel trial. There, oppo- 
site to me, sat cowardly murder, in the person 
of Spiridion, smiHng on those who were be- 
trayed to die. There, too, sat Captain Vel- 
trivitch, ill at ease, with bloodshot eyes and 
quivering features, drinking deeply, and ex- 
cusing his discomposure on the ground of 
indisposition. I tried to eat, but every mor- 
sel choked me. I tried to talk and laugh, 
but felt frightened at the sound of my own 
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voice. How I envied Marian her courageous 
composure. 

At rather an earlier hour than usual we all 
retired to rest, ostensibly at least, Spiridion 
yawning and stretching his limbs with every 
sign of lassitude, the captain dogged and dark 
as ever. A little before the time for changing 
the watch, I cautiously opened the door of 
my sleeping cabin, stole out, carrying my 
slippers in my hand, lest my step should be 
heard, and, tapping at the door of my fair 
neighbour s state-room, was quickly joined 
by Miss Brackley, who was wrapped in a dark 
cloak, that almost hid her light-coloured 
mushn dress. We glided up the cabin stairs 
without exchanging a word. 

Sail had been made on the vessel when the 
breeze freshened at sunset, but the wind was 
light, and our progress slow. Not a man was 
to be seen aft of the mainmast, except the 
helmsman. He was a Greek, and he eyed us 
with keen and angry scrutiny when first we 
appeared. As we paid no attention to him, 
but leant on the taffrail, conversing as usual 
in a low tone, and, to all seeming, absorbed 
in contemplation of the glorious starry heaven 
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and sparkling sea, the fellow soon ceased to 
pay any heed to us, and I heard him chuckle 
to himself, and hum a scrap of some Romaic 
song. When the bell struck, and the watch 
was changed, a black-capped Russian came to 
take the helm. The Greek whispered some- 
thing in his ear, and walked forward, and I 
saw the new comer's strong white teeth glisten 
as he grinned at his comrade's remark. But 
he never spoke, and stood with his shoulder 
towards us, and for a long time I heard 
nothing but the sullen flap of the sails over- 
head. 

A noise at last. Two men, wrapped in 
boat cloaks, had come up the cabin stair. 
One of them had stumbled over a coil of rope 
in his way, and in the petulant oath he uttered 
I recognised the voice of Spiridion. The 
other, and more bulky of the two, was the 
captain, and T saw them both proceed to the 
main hatch, withdraw the fastenings, and 
descend into the hold. 

Marian Brackley caught my arm in her 
quivering fingers, and exclaimed, "O, Mr. 
Millington, they have fired the ship/' 

And indeed a spiral column of smoke, 
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accompanied by a crackling sound and a 
strong smell of burning wood and singed 
woollen, came up the cabin hatch. At that 
instant three dark forms, bending low, came 
stealing along with noiseless tread under the 
shadow of the bulwarks. Nearer and nearer 
they drew, until the helmsman started and 
bent forward to peer into the darkness. 
Then the foremost of the stealthy figures leapt 
on with the bound of a tiger, and, with one 
blow of a handspike, dashed the Russian 
senseless on the deck. 

" Weel done, Jock Judkins !" whispered 
McDonald, hoarsely, as he darted on with 
bare feet, followed by the negro ; " haul in the 
tow-rope, so ; now fair and softly aboard, and 
the leddy first, when Rod's over the side to 
help her. Mind your footing, my bonny 
lassie — a slip might cost a' our lives." 

We got on board the boat, unshipped the 
oars, and cut the "painter;" but I suppose 
we made some little noise, for a smothered 
cry arose on board the vessel, and in the 
bright starlight we saw Spiridion and three or 
four more rush to the poop with frantic 
gestures of rage. 
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" Curses on you ! Come back, or I'll fire !" 
yelled the young Greek, levelling a musket 
over the rail. 

"Fire away, you cowardly lubber; who 
cares a mouldy biscuit for your gun," bawled 
Judkins, in derision; but McDonald, more 
thoughtful, by a quick jerk of both arms, 
pulled Marian down under shelter of the 
thwarts, and the ball hissed by, knocking off 
Rod's straw hat. 

" Hi ! Massa 'Donald, him near touch dat," 
cried the negro, but his words were drowned 
by the discharge of several muskets from the 
ship, none of which, however, were well 
aimed. We pulled vigorously; for luckily I 
could row almost as well as the sailors, and, 
heavy as the boat was, our efforts soon car- 
ried us out of range. Through the dim dis- 
tance we could see the black mountains of 
the coast. Once there, we should be safe. 
The only real danger was in pursuit. Marian 
who had taken her place in the stem-sheets, 
and who had cast a wild, half despairmg look 
behind, suddenly cried, 

"Look there — there — horrible, most 
horrible !" 
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The huge ship was now a seething pyramid 
of fire ; flames spouted from her port-holes, as 
from the jaws of some fiery dragon ; flames 
ran along her bulwarks; leaped among her 
rigging ; rioted on her deck. The masts were 
kindling into pillars of flame, the sails, the 
cordage, were blazing broad and bright. By 
the glaring light we could plainly see many 
dark forms, some climbing with desperate 
agility to yard and truck, in hopes of prolong- 
ing life ; some toiling to launch the boats, 
made purposely useless by themselves ; some 
whose frantic gestures of despair gave them 
the air of demons as they rushed to and fro 
across that lurid back-ground of fire. 

" They're caught in their ain trap. Heaven 
hae mercy on their sinful souls !'* said McDo- 
nald, grimly, but with an unwonted twitch- 
ing in his stern features. 

" Could we not save them ? O, save them ! 
it is too dreadful !" cried Marian, sobbing. 

But to render aid was impossible. Even 
if we could safely have trusted the forbear- 
ance of such wretches, we were now too far 
off*, and a strong current was sweeping us 
shorewards. The fearful spectacle was brief. 
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For a little while the burning ship gleamed 
like a volcano in eruption, then came a dull 
booming roar, and blazing planks and spars, 
sails and cordage, went rushing up into the 
air, as the powder in the hold caught fire. 
A thick cloud of smoke was the last we saw 
of the catastrophe. 

With some danger and trouble we effected 
a landing, on a very stony and unfrequented 
part of the coast, and were received hospitably 
enough by the Turkish villagers, whose aga 
sent us on, by slow stages, to the British 
Consulate at Trebizond. Our perils were 
then at an end. Marian Brackley was re- 
stored to her home, luckily before the news 
of the ship's loss reached Odessa ; the seamen 
were forwarded to Constantinople, where they 
easily found employment ; and I was so for- 
tunate as to be offered a passage home in a 
frigate bound for Portsmouth, and the com- 
mander of which had heard of our adventures. 
These made some noise at the time, and the 
production of the leaf from the log-book 
saved the underwriters from a heavy loss, and 
caused no trifling stir at Odessa. 
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" Great news, glorious news ! Victory ! 
The Danes are falling back ! Flensburg has 
been taken. Flensburg has hoisted the Ger- 
man colours. Hoch liebe Deatschland !'* ' 
bawled a hundred voices at once, and the 
bells in the church tower rang out their 
merriest peal, while the little village was 
decked with ribands and boughs and flowers, 
as gaily as for a fair. There were crowds in 
the straggling street; and, from the open 
windows of most of the houses, hung out 
the gaudy German flag, the tricolor of the 
Fatherland. Young and old wore cockades 
and rosettes of the national colours, and had 
joyous faces and busy tongues. For the vil- 
lage of Steerup, on the direct road from the 
strong fortress of Flensburg to the little har- 
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hour of Kappel, is a village in which the 
Germans outnumber the Danes in a proportion 
of at least three to one. 

"May Nip and Nock throttle the noi^y 
swine !" growled the old man who walked by 
my side, and who, like myself, found his 
progress so much impeded by the gesticu- 
lating groups in front of every beer-house and 
tavern, that his usual swinging stride was 
reduced to a slow step. "Let us turn up 
this lane to the left, Mr. Harry, and get 
clear of the traitorous crew. This is no place 
for a Dane. If I had but a couple of guns 
charged with grape " 

" Halloa, Captain Bluenose ! you seem out 
of sorts ! Learn to change with the times, 
old sailor; cast your Danish skin, as the 
snakes do in summer, and come forth in 
sprucer guise as a true patriot and a Schles- 
wiger. Here is a pot of the best beer Rostock 
ever brewed, in which to drink the freedom 
of Schleswig-Holstein," broke in a half-tipsy 
German, advancing towards my guide, and 
holding out a tankard invitingly, while his 
companions set up a jeering laugh ; for they 
knew the old " skipper's" Danish sentiments 
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too well to doubt the reception which such a 
proflFer would meet with from him. Indeed, 
a scuflBe seemed more than probable, when a 
sudden shout of " Here they are ! here they 
come !" and a rush on the part of the throng 
to some safe place — such as the gateways of 
yards, or the mouths of lanes and alleys — 
cut short the threatened quarrel, and my 
curiosity kept me in the village street, while 
the old man, muttering curses on the muti- 
neers, remained at my side. We heard the 
roll of drums and the heavy tramp of march- 
*ing men, and strained our eyes towards the 
Flensburg road, whence a cloud of dust began 
slowly to whirl along before the light summer 
breeze. What we were about to see was no 
doubtful spectacle. The Danish troops, beaten 
back at all points by the weight of superior 
numbers, were retreating towards the islands, 
and a column of infantry was to pass through 
Steerup ; the artillery, cavalry, and baggage, 
with the bulk of the army, being sent along 
the broader causeway that traverses HoUebul. 
The Prussians and the insurrectionary army 
of Schleswig-Holsteiners had already occupied 
the principal towns of the duchy, and the 
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Isle of Alsen was spoken of as the probable 
refuge of the overmatched Danes. 

On they came, marching regularly enough, 
and preserving a martial aspect ; but, for all 
that, the sight was a melancholy one. There 
was a gloomy expression on the faces of the 
beaten soldiers, but it varied much. Some 
looked sullenly downwards, as if unwilling 
to catch the eye of any spectator of their 
disaster, others stared defiantly at the un- 
sympathising faces of the bystanders, and a 
few preserved a bright bold look, as of men 
who had done their best, and who had only 
succumbed to odds that no courage could 
cope with. Many were wounded, having a 
bloody handkerchief tied around their brows, 
or wearing an arm in a sling, and some were 
footsore, or lamed by slight gun-shot hurts, 
and had to limp painfully to keep up with the 
rest. The drums beat, and the colours flut- 
tered ; but there was a funereal sadness about 
the pageant ; and, by the dark looks of the 
Danes, I could see that they knew they were 
passing through a crowd of ill-wishers. 

Still, if no cheer, no friendly word, greeted 
the retiring troops, it is equally certain that 
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no actual insult was oflfered to them. Not a 
villager spoke above breath. Indeed, the 
men kept back, though the women pressed 
forward as if to show the breast-knots and 
fluttering streamers of the German colours, 
and the Schleswig-Holstein rosettes, that they 
wore. The bells in the church tower had 
ceased their clangour; but, of course, the 
flags still flaunted from roof, and spire, and 
casement, and wherever the Danes cast their 
eyes they were met by signs of mute hostility. 
The discipline of the troops, and the temper 
of their chiefs, were such as surprised me. 
Without a threat, or a menacing gesture, 
they pushed steadily on ; though once I saw a 
tall officer, whose arm was in a sUng and 
bandaged, look up at the gaudy banner, red, 
black, and gold, that flapped on the church 
tower, and clutch his drawn sword the tighter 
with his uninjured hand, as he bent his 
head and strode on. And, when the Danish 
rear-guard was passing the last houses of 
Steerup, the bells struck up the joy-peal 
again, while the people raised an insulting 
shout of: 
*' Run, Danes, or Prussians will catch you ! 
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Schleswig-Holstein glaube !" Aod, at that 
taunt, a dozen soldiers faced-about, and 
ordered arms, as if to fire; bat an officer 
hurried back; the muskets were shouldered 
again, and the faint sound of the Danish 
drum soon died away in the distance. 

" Let us go home/' said Captain Blaenose. 
with an extra hoarseness in his deep strong 
voice ; and home we went. The home whither 
I, an English lad of seventeen, and my surlv 
guide, were wending our wav under the load 
of rods, and leaping-poles, and creels well 
filled with pike and perch, was Fladswast, a 
village Ijing north of Steerup, and nearer to 
the fens and the coast. If Steerup was chiefly 
German (though there were Danish families 
too, sitting with sad hearts, in back rooms, 
and trying to shut out the clamour of the 
enemies of their country), Fladswast was as 
Scandinavian as Harold Harfager. Quite 
nine houses out of ten were inhabited by 
people of the pure Danish stock; many of 
them natives of the isles, or North Jutland. 
But the most thorough Dane, in heart and 
soul, that dwelt in Fladswast, was certainly 
my guide^ philosopher, and friend, in all 
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matters of boating, fishing, and fowling. 
Captain Bluenose. 

This old man's real name was Peter Voss. 
He was a Laaland man. He had served, I 
think, as a ** powder monkey,'* but at any 
rate as a boy, on board one of the Danish 
frigates in the Copenhagen sea-fight of 1807. 
Au unlucky shot from some English ship had 
fired the Dane's magazine, doing dreadful 
mischief, and blowing poor little Peter, as he 
phrased it, "like a feather" up'the hatchway. 
The child was not maimed nor bhnded ; but 
a quantity of the loose gunpowder was blown 
into his face, and disfigured him for life, pro- 
ducing the effect of a ghastly and indelible 
tattooing. Hence, Peter Voss received the 
nickname of Bluenose, which stuck to him to 
the last. He had been man-of-war's-man, 
smuggler, boatswain of an Indiaman, a 
Singapore pilot, mate of an opium clipper, 
and what not. At last he had come back, 
well to do, from the far East ; had married the 
heiress of a small Schleswig farmer, and suc- 
ceeded in right of his wife to the farm. But 
he had never quite divorced himself from the 
blue water on which his best years had been 
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spent. He was still master and owner of a 
tidy sloop, lying at Kappel, and made many a 
profitable cruise, selling grain and bullocks 
among the islands, and bringing back eider- 
down, salt fish, wool, and Norway spars. 
Hence he was always called Schipper Blauness, 
a name which I Anglicised into Captain Blue- 
nose, much to its owner's satisfaction. 

For the tough old seaman bore no grudge 
to the Britons for his own share of the defeat 
which " Nelson and the North " inflicted on 
Prince Frederick's fleet. If we English had 
not seized the ships, he was wont to say, the 
French would, and he was rather proud, than 
otherwise, of the manly resistance which had 
been offered to so mighty a neighbour. And 
he had served on board an English man-of- 
war, where he had learned to speak our tongue 
very intelligibly, and had a curious sort of 
liking for whatever bore the English name. 
Hence, no doubt, his fancy for me, a pupil, as 
I was then, of Mr. Blenck, the pastor of Flads- 
wast, a great classical scholar and accom- 
plished linguist, as are many persons in North 
Europe, whose humble life is passed within 
the whitewashed walls of a Lutheran manse. 
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Mr. Blenck's stipend was small, since though 
his glebe was large, he did not farm it as skil- 
fully as some of the Danish clergy, than whom, 
in their old-fashioned way, there are no better 
fanners, and he added to it by taking pupils. 
Three months before, there had been three 
English youths under the pastor's roof. But 
the others had been recalled, as soon as the 
revolutionary disturbances broke out through- 
out Western Europe, their parents fearing 
they might come to harm among the wars 
and riots that prevailed. I, then, was the only 
pupil left, and as I had a good deal of leisure, 
was glad to make an ally of Captain Blue- 
nose, the best fow^ler and fisher in that village 
of fowlers and fishers, and to enjoy the sports 
of the country under his guidance. The 
skipper was well ofi*; he could indulge him- 
self with a holiday twice a week, without much 
detriment to his afiairs, and it was wonderful 
what havoc among birds and fish his lines 
and nets, his guns and decoys, contrived to 
make. 

At Voss's farm I was always a welcome 
guest. His wife was dead, but he was not 
alone in the world, for besides Han Voss, his 
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SOD, he had a daughter, Lilien. Han was 
about my own age, a handsome, dreamy-eyed 
boy, with a sweet temper, and a slow intellect, 
a direct contrast to his fierce old father ; who 
was fiery by nature, though he had a peculiar 
power of concealing his emotions beneath an 
exterior as rigid as that of a mask. Lilien 
was a lovely little creature of nine or ten, 
with hair like rippled gold, the brightest face, 
the bluest eyes, and the light step of a fairy. 
Indeed, one might have taken the girl for a 
fairy, her -cleverness and grace being some- 
thing surprising at her years; while there 
was a dehcacy about her appearance that 
almost tallied with the description of the 
Jutland elves. Both of old Peter's children 
loved him dearly, and a kind father he was to 
them, much as Han's lack of the old Norse 
shrewdness sometimes tried his temper ; but 
Lilien was his idol. He would spend hours 
in carving dolls for her with his clasp knife 
and a bit of alder wood, and in dressing these 
dolls with scraps of bright-coloured rag, after 
the fashion of the strange nations he had seen 
in far-off climes. He was never weary of 
telling her endless stories of China, and the 
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Malay Archipelago, and the Spanish Main, 
to which Lilien, on her part, would listen with 
breathless attention. I won the little lady's 
favour by relating to her some of the wonders 
of English civilisation, and by describing to 
her the railways, the steamers, the crowded 
shipping in the Thames, the roar, and rush, 
and surge of human life to be witnessed in 
London. To all these things Lille Lilien — or 
Little Lily, as I generally called her — would 
listen with her grave blue eyes fixed almost 
wistfully upon my face, ever and anon looking 
inquiringly round at her father as if to ask — 
" Can this be true ?" And when the old 
man nodded assent, the child would nestle 
close to me, and look steadily up in my face 
as she drank in every word. I could talk to 
her in English, but poor Han never picked 
up more than a few sentences of our language, 
then, as now, very common in Denmark. 

A great change had come over my simple 
friends since the insurrection in the duchies, 
and the entry of the German troops. Most 
of the Fladswast people, being Danes, were 
true to King Frederick ; but their loyalty did 
not prompt them to any act likely to occasion 
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the burning of their homesteads oi; the pillage 
of their barns. They drank the king's health, 
and wished all manner of ill to the invaders, 
but it was known that Captain Bluenose had 
vainly used his influence to raise a band of 
partisan soldiery to harass the German out- 
posts. The other farmers hung back from any 
rash demonstration of patriotism, pointing out, 
not without much show of reason, how hope- 
less would be a guerilla struggle in such a 
country. 

Thus it came about, as the German triumph 
over the Danes grew daily more assured, the 
old mariner became more and more silent and 
morose, and spent hours in gloomy and bitter 
thoughtfulness. Han, who admired his father, 
and accepted every opinion of his without 
question or comment, once timidly offered to 
enlist as a volunteer in the Danish army, and 
got a grim smile of approval for his pains. 
But old Peter would not agree to the pro- 
posal. 

"Thou art so calf-headed, lad, that thou 
wouldst get thy simple brains knocked out in 
the first skirmish," said Peter, with rough 
kindliness; ' Sveyn Dumfka, that the Swedes 
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made a ballad about, was not slower- witted 
than my Han, though I know my son's 
heart is in the right place. I'll not part 
with thee." 

But Han, too, fell to thinking to an un- 
accustomed extent, and I have seen his eye 
kindle, and his cheek flush, many a time when 
I was sitting in the great kitchen, or the 
Sunday parlour at the farm, chatting with 
the skipper, or coaxing Lily to sing some old 
Danish song of Trolls, and Mermaidens, and 
gallant sea-rovers, in the quaint language that 
came near to the Icelandic itself. Even Lilien 
was more solemn than before, and often asked 
me if I did not " think the Trolls would come 
to the help of Denmark." But when I 
laughed at the notion of such fairy auxilia- 
ries, Lille Lilien's look changed to one of 
offended dignity, and she rebuked me for 
ridiculing the Trolls. However, neither cham- 
pion nor fairy appeared able or willing to do 
much for royal rule in Schleswig, since 
German soldiers and volunteers overran the 
country unmolested, and the entire German 
population made common cause with the 
invader. Still the Danish force in the island 
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of Alsen, secured by the sea (Denmark's best 
frieiul), m\{\ bticked by several armed vessels, 
held out flrudy, and the marshy country be- 
tweou Flousib\irg and the Baltic was still 
|)atiH>lltHl by Danish horse. A camp had been 
foruuHl at a place called Flaxbye, on a swampy 
tongue of land nearly opposite to the island, 
and in this camp were quartered the Danish 
cavalry and one or two battalions of foot, 
guarding a quantity of stores and material of 
war, which it had not been found convenient 
to remove by sea. This camp, small as it was, 
was still an eyesore to the Germans, and it 
would probably have been instantly assailed, 
had it not been very difficult of access. The 
main road to Flaxbye was indeed circuitous, 
and in more than one place was commanded 
by earthworks still in Danish keeping, while 
pontoons would be needed for the passage of 
streams and creeks, the bridges over w^hich 
had been blown up. So Flaxbye was left un- 
disturbed for a little time. 

M. Blenck, my worthy tutor, who would, I 
believe, have taught Greek without tripping 
over a tense or a particle, while Nero was 
burning Rome about his ears, expressed his 
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mild concern that I should have grown so 
inattentive and unpunctual in my studies. 
But for the life of me I could not help it. 
Boy as I was, the deep thrill that pervaded 
the popular heart reached mine and made it 
quiver with sympathy for the shame, the 
sorrow, the desperate hopes, of those about 
me. Every day brought some fresh rumour : 
now that a Swedish army was landing ; now 
that England was coming to the rescue ; now 
that all Danes were to be driven from house 
and home, and banished. But nothing of 
much moment occurred, until the roll of the 
Prussian drums was heard in Fladswast one 
fine afternoon, and I dropped my Herodotus 
and Lexicon, and, snatching up my hat, ran 
out of the manse, deaf to my tutor's up- 
braidings. 

In the little market-place, under the cool 
lime-trees, almost all the population of the 
village had collected, while the troops had 
been halted on the paved space in the middle 
of the square. I instantly guessed that some 
mischief was meant. Had it been designed 
merely to disarm the people and dismiss the 
Amtmann, as had been done elsewhere, a 
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tithe of the force present would have sufficed. 
But as it was, my eye ranged hastily over a 
battalion of Prussian infantry, a company of 
Jagers, and some hundreds of riflemen be- 
longing to the half-disciplined Free Corps, 
escorted by some cavalry and four guns. Of 
the cavalry about forty, or half a troop, were 
lancers, and I counted seventy- nine hussars. 
The advance of this imposing force augured 
ill for the security of the few Danes left on 
the mainland, and this thought struck others, 
for I heard the word, 

'* Flaxbye ! Flaxbye !" muttered all around 
me. 

Brigadier Hahn, who commanded the 
column, came forward at the head of the 
little knot of officers that formed his staff, 
and ordered silence, reining in his horse and 
holding up his sword to indicate that a speech 
was to be expected. There was a dead hush ; 
all were so eager to know the worst. The 
brigadier, a stiff martinet, but accounted a 
valuable and active officer, glanced frowningly 
to left and right. He saw anxious faces, but 
no smile of welcome, not a rosette of the 
Schleswig colours, not a scrap of tricolored 
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ribbon. The Danes had too much manli- 
ness to curry favour with the foe by wear- 
ing these hated emblems, and the few Ger- 
mans in the Fladswast were too prudent 
or too kind to outrage the feelings of their 
neighbours. 

Brigadier Hahn rated us all collectively in 
the purest court German, which every man 
and woman there, of whichever race, under- 
stood suflBciently well, save myself. I could 
only pick up broken scraps of the discourse, 
but I gathered that the Fladswasters were 
abused as a pack of disloyal churls, unfit for 
liberty, that they were threatened with all 
sorts of penalties for giving countenance to 
the cause of Denmark, and that the Prussian 
ended by demanding guides to show the 
nearest way to Flaxhye. There was a mur- 
mur, for suspicion had been exchanged for 
certainty. Flaxbye was to be attacked, and 
by surprise, if the enemy could manage it. It 
was well known that a road existed between our 
village and the Danish camp, but so miry 
and wet, so intricate, that few Fladswast 
fenners, when out after wild-fowl, could have 
pointed out the true course. And this fact 
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the Prussian commander evidently knew 
well. 

" I must have two guides. Do you hear? 
Thousand Teiflem ! must I have you pricked 
by bayonets to sharpen your wits !'* called out 
the brigadier, harshly. The Free Corps be- 
gan to get noisy as they heard the general's 
voice in anger; hard words were bandied 
from side to side, and I dare say the village 
might have been sacked, or even burned, 
on light provocation. But the officers were 
firm, and in a few moments all was quiet 
again. When the brigadier next spoke it was 
in a different key. 

" Come, my lads, there's no use in making 
wry faces. You are all subjects of Schleswig- 
Ilolstein, and had better forget the king of 
Copenhagen as soon as may be. We don't want 
to harm peaceable people ; but that wasps'-nest 
at Flaxbye shall be smoked out, if I have to 
burn fifty hamlets in the doing it. Give me 
guides, and I promise you protection. Come, 
I offer a hundred rixdoUars. Will no sensible 
fellow step forward ?" 

No reply. 

"Two hundred. Three," repeated the 
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Prussian, more impatiently. A man came 
shouldering forward through the crowd, drag- 
ging a youth by the arm. 

" I'm your man, general. For three hun- 
dred rixdollars in hard money, I'll guide you 
to Flaxbye, by day or night ; for I know 
every inch of the way, and my boy here 
knows it as well as I do.'* 

To my astonishment — and astonishment is 
a mild word for the stupefaction with which I 
listened to these words — the man was my 
own dear Captain Bluenose, the staunchest 
Dane in the place. The lad, of course, was 
Han. I think the neighbours were as sur- 
prised as I was. They were silent for a 
minute, and then there broke out a storm of 
hissing and curses. 

Old Peter stood up undaunted. His grim 
face betrayed no touch of shame, but Han 
hung his head, and I could see that he was 
sobbing as he stood beside his father under 
that hailstorm of disgrace. Some of the 
Prussian troopers were now ordered to ride 
into the crowd and enforce order, which they 
did by beating the people over the heads and 
shoulders with the flats of their swords, but 
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never gave unlimited credence to the tempting 
statements of our Yankee Mentor. But I fell 
into the error of imagining that vrhere so 
much of superfluity was proffered, the per- 
formance must at any rate comprise all that 
was essential. As for the Irish emigrants, 
they were quite fascinated by the speculator's 
graces of deportment. I did not, personally, 
share in this admiration for the doctor. He 
was a thin cadaverous person, with hard 
features, a yellow face, and a backbone of 
eel-Hke suppleness. But it must be owned 
that his conversation was very persuasive, 
amusing, and full of anecdote. 

Dr. Smith paid me the compliment of 
ultra-frankness, candidly avowing that with a 
man of the world like myself it was useless to 
keep up the impression which served well 
enough for the rest. 

" * You see, mister,* said he, ' well enough 
that it can't pay an individual like myself to 
carry these Paddies and Dutchmen to your 
British placers just for the few dollars agreed 
upon. Well, sir, and what then? Why, I. 
F. Smith has two strings to his bow. He 
means to get a big claim, and he's been long 
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enough prospecting in California to know 
stuff that pays, when he sees it; and then 
he'll import machinery, and get up a regular 
grand quartz-crushin-, steam-power, washin', 
company. And these emigrants, who'll soon 
spend their last dime in provisions, will be 
glad enough to work for the new company, 
and as they know me, and as 1 know them, 
we'll soon come to terms, and there's labour 
ready to hand.' 

" ' Ignotus is a queer given name, ain't 
it ?' he said on another occasion ; ' the min- 
ister to Salem poorhouse, he invented it for 
me, I guess. I was picked up in the streets 
of Salem, wrapped in an old shawl, the ugliest 
baby in the Union, I've heard tell. Not 
knowing what to call me, they wrote me 
Smith, and as it was just then that the chap 
tried to shoot the old King of the French, 
Fieschi was tacked to me, as- well as Ignotus. 
Well, I growed. I've tried most callings. 
I'm a real doctor of Augusta College, and 
here's my diploma to prove it. I'm young 
enough yet, and I mean to be President afore 
I die.* 

** The start at last took place, and a motley 
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Ilirong it was that poured out of the streets 
of Lecompton and struck into the renowned 
'Oregon trail/ It had not been necessary 
for the doctor to provide means of convey- 
ance for all the passengers. The farmers, as 
I have said, drove their own waggons, which 
formed carriages by day and tents by night 
for the accommodation of their own families. 
Bwt the Europeans, and many of the New 
Kiiglanders, were of course destitute of such 
vehicles, and for them Dr. Smith had pro- 
vided transport. Several waggons had been 
purchased or built, and these were crammed 
with women and children, with clothes, food, 
cooking utensils, bedding and necessaries 
of various kinds. These waggons were vari- 
ously horsed. Some were dragged by broad- 
fnoted strong-h'mbed steeds from the North ; 
others were drawn by mules; one or two 
were set in motion by the exertions of a 
f>tv\\\g of Indian ponies, piebald or brindled 
for the most part, and looking almost rat- 
like in their diminutiveness when compared 
with the big-boned importations from Ken- 
tucky. It was an understood thing that the 
able-bodied men were to walk, and to assist 
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in the management of the teams ; but those 
who could afford to pay for such a luxury as 
a pony were duly provided, the doctor having 
made an advantageous barter for souie half- 
tamed animals brought in by an Indian half- 
breed, and I was one of this band of the 
privileged. 

Let me try to explain how the staff of the 
expedition was composed. Pirst of all, there 
was Dr. I. F. Smith, physician in ordinary, 
contractor, and manager of the community. 
Then there were two satellites of the doctor's 
whom he called his ' mates' by word of mouth, 
but who in the prospectus had been euphe- 
mised into * assistant deputies' — Hiram Hall 
and Ben Tubber. There was a cook, a 
French Creole, a gay laughing fellow, who 
played the fiddle, and who was the life and 
soul of the caravan when a halt was called ; 
there were the cook's boy, a mulatto lad and 
runaway slave, and seven or eight teamsters. 
Besides these we had for guides and hunters 
the Indian half-breed who had sold the ponies, 
two savage kinsmen of his who accompanied 
him, and a promise of two or three more, 
who were to meet us at Yellowstone Rock, 
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out on tlio prairies of the Platte. So far, so 
^ood. 

'• Tluinj wen; plenty of weapons belonj^ing 
to the pnrty ; hut we were far from trusting 
lo our own viih;ur in ease of assault. Another 
(taravan was to set out nearly at the same 
time, from another point on the frontier, 
hound for Oregon, and escorted by dragoons. 
VV«j were to join this caravan, and travel 
undiU' the protection of its soldiers, so far 
ah our roads lay together; and when they 
div(irg(ul, the doctor assured us that the 
nioHt dan({(;rouH part of the journey would 
he ov(;r; further, that the United States 
ollicer in cornnuind would not refuse to de- 
tach a party to guard us to the British bor- 
dern. 

** We Het oir confidently, gay with hopes of 
tin; bright fortunes in store for us in the 
far North- West. As we passed out of Le- 
conipton, some of the idlers gave us a cheer 
in answer to the hurrahs of the Irish, the 
* hoch h(K;hs' of the (Jermans, and the shrill 
elunuMir of the women. But I noticed that 
one or two bearded old trappers, rough men 
of the wilderness, clad in greasy skins, and as 
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grim and rude as bears masquerading in 
human shape, eyed us with a sort of scornful 
pity, and shook their grizzled heads as they 
watched the train of waggons rattle merrily 
by. 

" The first part of the long journey gave us 
little to complain of. Our progress, to be 
sure, was tediously slow, but for this we were 
prepared ; food was plentiful, and there was 
no danger, and but little fatigue. We were 
soon across the frontier, and out of the terri- 
tory of the United States, but we found the 
plains of the Platte well watered, abounding 
in grass for our cattle, and brushwood to 
make our tires when we camped, and free 
from hostile savages. For the latter, indeed, 
we had little reason to care much, for we had 
met and joined the other caravan at Marys- 
ville, beyond Fort Leavenworth, and we were 
under the protection of a strong detachment 
of dragoons, hardened to the rugged warfare 
of the borders. Our principal trouble was in 
fording the numerous feeders of the Platte 
river, on which occasion the waggons were 
apt to stick in the slimy blue mud, until a 
number of men, waist deep in slush and 
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water, literally put their shoulders to the 
wheels, and heaved the huge machine up the 
yielding bank. One or two of the children 
sickened of ague, and one was bitten by a 
snake ; but Dr. Smith showed genuine skill 
in attending the sufferers, and set them right 
by prompt and vigorous measures, thereby 
winning more good will and admiration from 
every woman in the party. 

" The doctor's satellites were by no means 
as popular as the doctor. Hiram Hall and 
Ben Tubber were a pair of the most truculent 
ruffians in all America, and it seemed a 
marvel to me what bond of union could exist 
between them and the soft-spoken pliant 
Ignotus, who gave me the idea of anything 
but a fighting man. Hall was a black-browed 
shaggy Missourian, athletic in person, and 
forbidding in countenance ; his character was 
more than dubious, and he was reputed to 
have been one of the fiercest of those ' border 
ruffians' who had afflicted Kansas during the 
pro-slavery riots. Tubber was a powerfully- 
built Georgian, who prided himself on his 
prowess in * rough and tumble,' and who 
boasted to me one evening, after a fourth 
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tumbler, that he had 'gouged nigh twenty 
eyes/ and would back himself to * do the 
trick neatly, all thumb and forefinger/ with 
any one in the United States. This engaging 
pair, who wore revolvers and bowie knives in 
their belts, and who were never seen without 
their rifles, were nicknamed the doctor's bull- 
dogs. 

" The teamsters were of very various cha- 
racters. Two of them were lathy, dark-com- 
plexioned Missourians, with reckless mien, and 
whisky written on their blotched faces; but 
still they were bold, muscular men, who knew 
their trade. Two were mere lads, recent 
draughts from some Alleghany farm, and 
quite raw to prairie life; the others were 
flaxen-headed Germans, well-meaning enough, 
but very inexpert where horses were in ques- 
tion. The cook and his boy were general 
favourites, but the guides hardly pleased me. 
In the first place, even after they were joined 
by three other Indians at the Yellowstone 
Rock, they brought in no fresh meat. 

** They made no pretence of hunting, but 
lounged about at every hut, sleeping in the 
shade of the cotton wood-trees, smoking and 
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drinking, prowling about the wagnrons, and 
begging for tobacco and spirits, but never 
Mullying far beyond the camp. When remon- 
8t rated with by those who began to grow 
tinrd of pickled pork for breakfast, dinner, 
and Huppcr, the half-breed repUed: 

"'What for hunt here? No game here, 
HO near Rcttlcinent. All frightened away. 
Hunt wlu^n far off. You very foolish mans — 
you enngrccs. (jib Rising Hun some tobacco, 
and JKJ g(Jt you plenty of deer meat presently.' 

*• My Hccond reason for not liking the half- 
breed and his red relations was a mere ques- 
tion of physiognomy. I did not like Rising 
Sun, in particnilar, for the same reason assigned 
in the poiJtn for an aversion to Dr. Fell. He 
had the long slanting Mongolian eyes — the 
true feline eyes of his race — and as for his 
high cheek-bones, large mouth, and lank hair, 
these W(5re such as all the aborigines pos- 
sessed. [Jut with him they had an especial 
treacherous crafty look, or so I fancied, and I 
hinted as much to the doctor, who merely 
huighed, and said the man had been well 
recommended. 

''Nothing worthy of notice occurred till we 
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crossed the Rocky Mountain, which we did by 
way of Fremont's Pass. Up to that time we 
had certainly seen bands of roving Indians, 
dim against the evening sky, a sort of distant 
vision of spears and blanket-clad horsemen ; 
but they had been mere Pawnees or Foxes, 
tribes which were in a kind of vassalage to 
the white man. At the foot of the pass, how- 
ever, an imposing cavalcade of Crows arrived, 
and seemed to design an attack. For some 
hours they kept prancing and caracoling 
around us, uttering loud shouts, and shaking 
their lances and robes at us, with many a bar- 
barous gesture of defiance or threat, but they 
took care to keep out of rifle range, and our 
camp was too well watched at night to allow 
them an opportunity of stampeding our quad- 
rupeds. The officer in command of the dra- 
goons valued these Crows very lightly, but 
when we got over the pass, and into the coun- 
try usually traversed by war parties of the 
Blackfeet tribe, he grew more serious, and his 
vigilance was unremitting. 

** Our supply of meat now began to run 
short, for some of the barrels which had been 
stored up, and which were duly labelled with 
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the words, * Prime Pickled Pork/ proved to 
be half empty, and to contain little more than 
garbage, unfit for human consumption. Some 
of the flour and biscuits, too, turned out to 
be mouldy, and full of weevils ; and while the 
doctor laid the blame on the storekeeper who 
had supplied the provisions, many were dis- 
posed to lay the blame on the doctor. 

" Violent reproaches were also lavished on 
the laziness of the guides, and the military 
officer was appealed to to exert his authority 
in compelling the half-breed and his dusky 
kindred to hunt for us, in terms of the agree- 
ment. The officer spoke tartly, the doctor 
suavely, and the red-skinned attendants of the 
caravan were induced to sally forth ; but they 
rarely brought in anything beyond a half- 
grown deer or a wild turkey, and excused 
themselves on the ground of the bufialo herds 
having been driven off by Indians. 

" We found the grass much less plentiful 
and succulent, to the west of the mountains. 
It was a stony region which we were traver- 
sing, and the animals lost flesh and strength 
from the difficulty of picking up sufficient nu- 
triment among the boulders and pebbles. 
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Over vast tracts, too, extended a carpet of 
charred turf and white ashes, where the grass 
and flowery weeds had been wantonly set on 
fire by careless emigrants or roving savages. 
But when we got into the well-watered re- 
gion on the banks of Lewis River, we found 
verdant pastures enough, and our jaded 
quadrupeds recovered their strength and 
sleekness. 

'* At Fort Bois^, on Lake River, our leader, 
Dr. Smith, suddenly announced that our road 
no longer lay in the same direction as that of 
the Oregon party. This was a great disap- 
pointment to myself and some others, who 
had begun to imagine that we should journey 
on with the other caravan, under military pro- 
tection, almost as far as the British posses- 
sions. But Dr. Smith had decided that we 
should here quit the main Oregon trail, and 
strike off into the mountainous region to the 
westward : steering our course by Mount 
Jefferson and Mount Hood, and crossing the 
Columbia a little below the point w^here it is 
joined by John Dyer's river. This was cer- 
tainly the most direct route, the usual Oregon 
road being very circuitous ; but it led through 
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an unknown tract of country, and its adop- 
tion deprived us of our escort. 

** Fierce remonstrances and a long debate 
ensued, but the doctor was obstinate. He be- 
lieved, or affected to believe, the assurances 
of the Indian guides, that the western region 
was safe, easy of access, and abounding in 
grass, water and game. Indeed, some of us 
shrewdly suspected that this rumoured plenty 
of buffalo-meat, salmon, and venison was the 
main attraction in the eyes of our chief; for it 
would save his stores, which were nearly ex- 
hausted, and afford cheap sustenance for the 
hungry folks under his charge. Be that as it 
might, Dr. I. F. Smith was peremptory. In 
vain the officers, both the lieutenant com- 
manding the dragoons and the captain who 
was governor of the fort, advised him to 
' keep on along with the Oregon emigrants, by 
way of Grande Ronde, and the Walla Walla/ 
He was deaf to all persuasion, and peevishly 
informed us that we might leave him if we 
chose, but that it was for him to select the 
route. It was a melancholy morning for us 
when, after two days' rest at Fort Bois^, we 
saw the Oregon caravan start, waggon after 
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waggon, with the dragoons riding in front 
and rear, their arms and accoutrements glan- 
cing in the sun. Under their guardianship 
we had travelled safely for hundreds of weary 
miles, and a gloom that seemed prophetic of 
coming evil settled upon us as the last horse- 
man vanished among the swells of the prairie. 

** The commandant of Fort Bois^ could not 
spare us a guard. His garrison consisted 
almost wholly of invalids or convalescent sol- 
diers of infantry, dragoons and rifle-rangers. 
These palid veterans, most of whom were 
suffering under wearing intermittent fevers, 
caught by long exposure on the swampy plains, 
were well able to man the stockades ahd 
crumbling earthen curtain of the little fort, 
but active service seemed beyond them. — I 
say seemed, because these poor sick soldiers 
were capable of much more exertion, under 
the influence of generous feeling, than would 
have appeared possible. 

" We set forth on our lonely westward 
march. The doctor affected to rely implicitly 
on the knowledge and skill of the guides, but 
there were alarmists who noticed that a strange 
sort of understanding appeared to exist be- 
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tween Dr. Smith, the half-breed, and the two 
•deputies/ These men had grown undis- 
guisedly surly and insolent since the departure 
of the escort, while there was a sinister ex- 
pression in the half-breed's cunning eyes as he 
pointed his finger northward, and spoke of the 
* plenty grass, plenty meat' up there. Our 
journey was now very diflScult. The grazing 
was bad, the springs were brackish, and we 
had to travel plains where the white salt crys- 
tals lay strewn like sand in an Arabian desert, 
dazzling our eyes as the sun glared upon us. 
Then there were innumerable slimy creeks to 
be crossed, where much exertion was needed to 
push or drag the waggons out of the deep mud. 
Worse than all, our provisions began to fail. 
The public stores were nearly spent, and in- 
roads had been made on those supplies which 
a few of the more thoughtful farmers had 
taken with them in the waggons. Sickness 
appeared among us, and five children and a 
woman died of fever, while many suffered 
more or less in health from the efiects of con- 
stant wettings and privations. 

" Then the doctor showed the cloven foot. 
On the third day after leaving Fort Boise he 
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demanded payment of the second moiety of 
our passage money. I ought to have told you 
that, before starting, we paid down one half of 
the doctor's demand: the rest being to be 
paid, according to stipulation, on our arrival in 
British Columbia. Thus his sudden call for a 
second instalment was not only a very suspi- 
cious proceeding, but a direct breach of agree- 
ment. There was a warm dispute, for the 
doctor was by this time unpopular. His 
varnish of gentleness and politeness had long 
been rubbed off, and his hard grasping nature 
stood revealed. Besides, we were all half fed, 
weary and sickly, and it was but that very 
morning that one of the poor German women 
had been buried under the prairie turf, in a 
shallow grave scooped by the hands of her 
husband and son. The doctor's claim, then, 
came with a very ill grace, and so we flatly 
told him. 

*' But we found out, to our cost, the use of 
the doctor's human bull-dogs. Hall and 
Tubber came forward into the conclave, 
bristhng like boars at bay, and armed to the 
teeth. 

" * Jest look here, cl;iaps,' said Hall, cocking 
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his rifle, * rm not a man for many speeches, I 
ain't. You jest pay up the shiners, or Vm 
scrunched if we won't kick every tarnation 
emigrant, Britisher, or Dutch, or Irish, out of 
our waggons, and set 'em afoot on the parara, 
to pad the hoof to the diggins. As for you, 
western citizens, your traps is your own, but 
the grub's oum, the Injuns air our Injuns, 
and if you don't Uke us, jest fish for yourselves. 
If my gentleman ain't satisfied, hyar's a con- 
vincing argument. He won't need two, I 
guess.' 

"The ruflSan tapped the brown barrel of 
his rifle and ran his wicked eye over our party, 
while the women set up a scream and clung to 
their husbands' arms, as if to restrain them. 
There were several present who had guns and 
knives, and who were no cowards ; and at one 
time I really thought a bloody scuffle would 
have ensued. But Hall and Tubber were 
backed by the two Missourian teamsters ; the 
doctor himself, though his face was very 
sallow and his eye unsteady, had turned out 
with rifle and revolver! and the guns and 
tomahawks of the six guides* were plainly 
ready to be employed against us. The Irish 
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and Germans were unarmed, or nearly so, 
while the western farmers could not resist the 
entreaties of their wives, who dreaded a san- 
guinary struggle, in which even victory must 
be fatal. 

'* The dollars were reluctantly told out, and 
the doctor received the entire remuneration 
for his services, while yet Columbia was far 
remote. I do not know, I never shall know 
now, what was the original project of this 
unscrupulous man. 

'* After another tedious day's march 
we had encamped on a plain of short crisp 
herbage, nearer to the rolling range of the 
Blue Mountains than we had previously 
attained. The guides had brought in a 
quantity of bull meat ; they had fallen in, I 
believe, with a disabled buffalo that had been 
lamed by an Indian arrow, and which had been 
an easy prey. For once, we had supped well, 
and we settled ourselves to sleep, some under 
the waggon-tilts, the rest around the fires, the 
horses being picketed, and the care of keeping 
watch being left, as usual, to the sharp-eared 
Indian guides. The dews were heavy, lying 
in big beaded drops on buffalo-robe and 
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blanket, and I gladly accepted an invitation 
to sleep under the waggon-roof of one of the 
Indiana farmers, big Simon Davis, a very good 
specimen of his sturdy class. Davis was a 
widower, having lost his wife but a short 
time, and his whole affections centred in his 
only child, a fine dark-eyed boy of six years 
old, over whom he watched with a care and 
patience wonderful in so rugged and blutF a 
man. The farmer had been for a fight when 
Dr. Smith extorted the second moiety of our 
payment from us, and he was by far the most 
resolute and respected member of the caravan. 
Well, we were all asleep, when I was awakened 
by the neighing and snorting of a beautiful 
coal-black horse, a mustang, which the farmer 
had bought from a trapper at Fort Bois^, and 
which had been captured out of a wild herd 
far South. This animal kindly used, had 
become very afiectionate and docile, and Davis 
had picketed it close to the waggon. He 
generally rode it for a short time every day, 
merely to pace it, meaning it for the riding of 
his young son, little Lafayette Davis, when he 
should be a couple of years older ; for it was 
unfit to bear the father's weight. 
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*' The mustang neighed and snorted, and I 
awoke with a sense of danger, and thrusting 
my head out, saw by the light of the expiring 
fire a dark form hovering around Snowball's 
heels, apparently trying to reach the picket- 
ropes : a task rendered difficult by the furious 
way in which the gallant horse lashed out at 
the intruder. 

"* HuUoa !* I cried 'who are you there? 
What do you want ?' 

" No answer was returned, until I called 
out that I would fire unless my challenge 
were replied to. Then the guttural voice of the 
half-breed Indian called out, cautiously, 

" ' Hist 1 no harm. Rising Sun walk 
sentry. Him tink horse get loose from heel 
roups, dat all. Good night !' 

" And off the semi-savage went with his 
noiseless mocassined tread. Davis awoke, 
and sleepily asked what was amiss, then 
growled, and sank back into slumber. 

" In the morning there was a great outcry. 
Treachery had been at work. We had been 
basely abandoned by our precious Mentor, his 
confederates from Missouri and Georgia, and 
the Indians. More than this, the beasts of 
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draught were gone, every hoof of them had 
vanished. Horse and mule had been stolen 
av^ray, not merely those animals v^rhich be- 
longed to the contractor, but the teams which 
the richer among us had brought from distant 
farms. Only Simon Davis' beautiful black 
horse remained in camp, preserved, no doubt, 
by my opportune wakefulness on the previous 
night ; but some distance off we saw a spotted 
mustang quietly cropping the short grass, 
and this, by the broken lariat about his neck, 
had probably escaped from the 'caballada* 
which I. F. Smith and his accomplices carried 
off with them. Further scrutiny showed 
that the store waggon had been stripped of 
clothes, medicines, arms, and ammunition, and, 
in fact, of all that could be easily packed up 
and carried away. The trail of the deserters, 
trending due south, was plainly to be seen, 
but pursuit was hopeless, even had there 
been any use in overtaking so hardened a set 
of villains as our false allies. 

" The screams, passionate outcries, and sor- 
rowful forebodings that now resounded among 
us, made a perfect Babel of confusion. The 
women were loud in their wrath and fear, the 
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men angry and perplexed, the children queru- 
lous and hungry. We had very little food — a 
few pounds of sorry flour and worse biscuit, 
and a small quantity of meat. What was to 
be done? Could we return on foot to Fort 
Boise ? The strong men might do so, but the 
feeble, the young, and the sick, must perish 
on the way. 

** Big Simon Davis took no part in the idle 
clamour of the rest. He sidled quietly up to 
me. 

" ' Britisher,' said he, ' I don't think you're 
no chicken-hearted chap, an' so I'll tell you 
truth. I'm kinder skeared.' 

" I stared at this confession, for my 
burly companion was a person of tried cou- 
rage. 

"* Kinder skeared,* repeated Davis, drop- 
ping his voice, ' and that not so much because 
the rascal Smith has skedaddled with the 
teams, as for what I see, jest now, when I 
took a turn round the outside of camp. Mister, 
I seed the print of a mocassined foot stamped 
into a bit of soft mould, clear as if 'twas the 
American eagle in the sealwax on a lawyer's 
letter/ 
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'• ' What of that /' said I, surprised. ' Our 
scoundrel guides wore mocassins^ and * 

" • Stranger, I ain't a blind mole/ inter- 
rupted Davis ; ' our guides war Osage Injuns, 
wam't they? and strapping redskins as all 
their nation ? Their mocassins war soled with 
buffler parfleche, and all stitched up with por- 
kypine quills and beads, smart as a squaw 
could work 'em. This foot war small; the 
leather mout have been deer, or mout have 
been pronghom, but 'war plain and hairy, raw 
hide, I guess. I tracked it up, and I found 
the hoofmarks of an unshod horse, down by 
some bushes. Shoshonies hev' been scoutin' 
nigh us, mister.' 

"•Shoshonies?' 

"'Ay, that's what they call themselves; 
the cruel Snake Injuns. That war a Snake's 
mocassin, I tell 'ee. Some cussed war party's 
hard by, and their loping spies hev seen the 
doctor vampoose, and know our helpless con- 
dition. May I never,' he suddenly exclaimed, 
* but here the red beggars come 1' 

" Far oflp on the prairie appeared something 
like a herd of wild horses galloping towards 
us, for no riders were visible : a circumstance 
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which drew a grim smile from the tall 
farmer, 

•* 'Tis a stale trick, that/ said he, bitterly ; 
* every darned brave of the lot is hangin* at 
his nag's flank, clingin' by the mane like a 
bat to a bough, and with jest one foot over 
the mustang's withers. We'll see enough of 
their painted faces afore we finish/ 

"Then, uplifting his voice, he thundered 
out the alarm call : 

" ' To arms, men, to arms ! Don't ye see 
the Injuns ? Quick, Western-men, with your 
rifles, and recklect every grain of powder's 
preciouser nor gold dust, short of ammynition 
as we are. So — no use screechin', you gals 
and women (for a shrill cry had broken from 
the females of the party), we must fight for 
our scalps.' 

"After the first moment of panic, nine- 
tenths of the men, and even several of the 
women, showed no lack of sense and courage. 
All the available weapons were brought out 
and got ready, the waggons were dragged and 
pushed until they formed a circular fortifica- 
tion, proof at any rate against the first rush 
of the mounted foe. The children were placed 
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under shelter, and an active lad among the 
teamsters went out and caught the grazing 
horse, just as it threw up its head with a 
frightened air and was about to gallop off. 

" You must not expect from me a detailed 
and minute account of what followed. I only 
remember what seems a hideous nightmare of 
frightful painted faces, brandished weapons, 
shields, lances, and tomahawks, the trampling 
and rearing of horses, the hurtle of arrows, 
and the hiss of rifle-balls. I remember the 
dreadful cry of the Indians, repeated again 
and again as they renewed their charge, and a 
sense of something like disappointment on 
my part that this horrid war-whoop was not 
more horrid, since it had been to me a subject 
of curiosity from childhood. And I recollect 
the oaths and cheers of our men, the shrieks 
and prayers of our women, the dust, smoke, 
flashes, and volleys, and that we fought hard, 
and drove off the yelling painted pack, again 
and again. 

*'We beat them, for the time at least. 
Seven grim bodies, smeared with paint and 
charcoal dust, lay stark upon the prairie, and 
flve wounded horses were rolling over in the 
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death-struggle, before the red robbers fell 
back. On our side we had many slight 
wounds, but only one death. A poor child, a 
little fair-haired German girl, had been pierced 
through the neck by a barbed arrow that 
went through the tilt of the waggon where 
she lay trembling beside her mother. The 
wound would have been mortal, even had 
surgical aid been at hand; the poor thing 
bled to death, while her parents almost raved 
in their entreaties to all present to save her. 

"The Indians had not done with us yet. 
They hovered about like vultures, greedy for 
prey. Warned by their loss, they did not 
again try, to storm our camp, but harrassed 
us with endless stratagems and alarms, while 
awaiting the sure progress of starvation to 
reduce us. We had to fight for the water of 
the creek, and it cost us two lives before we 
remained masters of the deep stream, fringed 
by bushes, near which we had halted. We 
kept a vigilant watch by night, and our 
feverish slumbers were sure to be broken by 
the war-whoop. Several were badly hurt by 
the arrows that hailed on us every day ; but 
the worst infliction was that of hunger. Our 
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scanty food waned. The children cried for 
nourishment ; but even they had to be severely 
stinted, and men and women grew pale, gaunt, 
and hollow-eyed, till our camp was as a camp 
of spectres. And still the hideous merciless, 
savages thirsted for our blood and our plun- 
der, and beset us like wolves. They were in 
no want. They hunted, and brought in 
plenty of game, and would tauntingly show 
us venison steaks and wild turkeys, impaled 
on the points of their lances, and then, with 
ferocious gestures, would draw the scalping- 
knife around their own up-lifted hair. They 
were squat and low of stature, almost dwarfish 
in comparison with the tall tribes to the 
eastward ; but these accursed Snakes showed 
no lack of strength or hardihood. And we 
knew too well how fearful it would be to fall 
alive into their hands. 

"It was settled, as the sole last chance, 
that two messengers should mount the two 
remaining horses, and try to reach Fort Bois6 
and obtain a rescue. It was a desperate 
service, for the mounted Indians beset the 
path, while the captain of the fort and his 
ailing garrison seemed little likely to render 
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prompt help. But it was a chance, and a 
chance not to be sUghted. The food was all 
but gone. The powder was nearly spent. 
There was no other hope. The messengers 
were chosen. It was needful that they should 
be good horsemen. It was also needful that 
they should be light weights. The only good 
riders, in fact, besides big Simon Davis, were 
myself, and Triptolemus Nutkins, a little 
withered Yankee jockey who had ridden many 
a match in the North, and who had taken a 
fancy to make his fortune in Columbia. It 
was agreed that Trip Nutkins, as the lightest, 
should mount the spotted mustang, and I the 
black. 

" Then it was that Davis gently twitched 
me by the sleeve, and addressed me with a 
timid hesitation quite uncommon to him. 

" ' Britisher, we're gone coons. Even if 
you get through safe, help won't hardly find 
us livin*. Twenty charges left, and no more, 
as I'm a sinner. I don't care over-much for 
myself. The Injuns will find my old bones 
tough pickin'. But the women — well 1 'twill 
be soon over. Look here, sir, I'm that 
anxious about my little Lafi^ — the child — I 
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can't but ax a favour. Will ye take him with 
you? I kuow he'll hamper you some, but 
he's brave for a little chap of six ; he'll hold 
fast and never cry. His weight's triflin' ; but 
if you hev to fight, I don't disguise as La£p 
will hamper you. Still, do save him, and the 
very last word old Simon Davis says shall be, 
God bless and reward you, stranger !' 

*' There were tears in the father's bold eyes, 
and his voice shook in a manner very foreign 
to its usual manly tone. But the brave fellow 
was quite unselfish in his fears, which were 
wholly for the child. He had forgotten him- 
self. 1 wrung his muscular hand. 

" * Trust the boy to me,' said I ; ' that is, 
if you really think it best/ 

"'Harkye,' he continued, 'nothing for 
nothing. Snowball's your own from this 
minit. You've always consaited hevin' that 
hoss, and, win or lose, you shall keep him 
in remembrance of Simon Davis.' 

" It was no easy matter to coax little LaflF 
Davis into a quiet consent to the flight. The 
little fellow was my very good friend ; but he 
had got an inkling of what was afoot, and 
he clung sobbing to his giant father's neck. 
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declaring that he would not go unless ' daddy 
went too/ It was a painful parting. The 
tears ran down the farmer's sun-browned 
cheeks, but he dashed them away with the 
back of his rough hand, and lifted the boy on 
to the saddle-bow, bidding him hold tight, 
and be good, and do as Mr. King told him. 

" Nutkins was already in the saddle, sur- 
rounded by anxious, wild-eyed women, hold- 
ing up their children and beseeching him to 
take some little Ellen or Gertrude along with 
him to the fort and safety. But the jockey 
was deaf to their cries, not from hardness of 
heart, but sheer conviction that such a burden 
must lead to capture and destruction. He 
was past middle age, and quite weak, though 
a superb horseman, and altogether unfit to 
carry a restless screaming child through so 
terrible a ride as lay before us. As for 
myself, I took off my cravat and tied httle 
Lafayette fast to my belt, looked to my knife 
and pistol (the rifle I had abandoned), and 
asked Nutkins if he were ready. 

" ' Ready, mister 1' 

" Out we went, with a rush, from between 
the sheltering waggons, which had as yet 
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screened our proceedings from the wild be- 
siegers. The Indians were gathered around 
their fires, about half a mile off, their horses 
tethered and grazing, every horse with the 
hide saddle on his back, and a lance stuck in 
the turf beside him. We got out unseen, 
and headed for Fort Bois^. 

" * Steady, mister,' said Nutkins, who was 
pale but collected ; * spare the bosses all we 
can. The niggers don't see us. We've got 
a goodish start, so let's canter quiet.' 

" On we went at an easy hand-gallop, and 
perhaps we might have got off unpereeived, 
had not some of those left behind given way 
to their feelings in a most luckless cheer of 
encouragement. 

" * Cuss the noise ; they'll be after us, now,' 
said the jockey, peering over his shoulder; 
and the words were hardly uttered before a 
yell, loud and fierce enough for the throats of 
a drove of wolves, was heard, and we saw the 
Indians leaping on horseback, and dashing 
madly in pursuit of us. Fifty wild riders were 
in our rear. The fort was far ahead. It was 
a terrible race for Ufe and death that ensued. 
Nutkins proved a valuable companion. His 
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experience suggested what I should never 
have thought of. 

" Keep a tight rein/ he cried ; ' hold your 
beast together, Britisher. Beat 'em by jockey- 
ship. Do, Mr. King, keep a turn of speed in 
your boss, and we'll beat them rowdies yet, 
for see how they flog and jag the reins, and 
a'most leap ofi^ in their hurry. The blood- 
thirsty mufis ! They blow their beasts afore 
they go a brace of miles/ 

"Instinctively 1 felt that the man was 
right. Still, it was an awful sensation to feel 
that the Indians were gaining on us, to look 
back and see their excited gestures, as they 
shook their spears and rattled their shields, 
while every now and then they beat their 
open hands upon their mouths as they uttered 
the hideous war-whoop. At last they got 
within a hundred yards, and an arrow whistled 
past us. 

" Slip ahead, mister ! No hurry, but hustle 
on quicker !" cried Nutkins, and we heard the 
yells of the disappointed savages as we forged 
ahead. We got clean out of sight of our 
pursuers, and saw nothing of them for a long 
time. Nutkins was triumphant, but I enter- 
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tained strong doubts as to the chase being really 
over. And, indeed, more than an hour later, 
as we forded a creek, we heard the whoop of 
our barbarous foes, and twenty arrows were 
discharged at us, while the hoof-strokes re- 
sounded thick and fast on the turf of the 
prairie. We were in no light danger for the 
next half hour. The savages pressed us hard. 
Nutkins was slightly hurt by two shafts, a 
third arrow struck into the fleshy part of my 
right arm, causing a slight throb of pain, but 
doing no severe injury, while another grazed 
Lafayette's cheek, just drawing blood. The 
gallant little fellow behaved very well. He 
never sobbed or screamed, but held fast to 
my belt with his small hands, and scarcely 
winced when the arrow touched him. We 
had hard work, swimming two rivers before 
we were free from our savage foes, but at last 
we saw them rein up, and heard their farewell 
yell of vexation. 

" We had yet a rough and long ride to the 
fort ; we had missed the direct route, and had 
to shape our course by bearings ; but at last, 
after twenty hours in the saddle, we came 
in sight of the moss-covered stockade and 
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shingled roofs of Fort Boise. By this time 
even Snowball was in a sad state, covered with 
mud and foam, and with drooping head and 
quivering flanks. As for the other horse, he 
was so utterly done up, that he fell about 
a mile from the outpost, and Nutkins had to 
walk the rest of the way. Both the jockey 
and I were very weary and worn, but I was 
glad to find that fatigue had proved a kind 
nurse, and that for some hours the child, 
quite exhausted, had been asleep. 

" Our arrival created a great sensation, and 
when the lonely garrison of that little place 
heard that Christian men and women in sore 
distress were calling on them for help, they 
responded nobly to the summons. Captain 
Watkins, a grizzled, disappointed old officer, 
but of sterling stufi^, as events proved, was at 
first much perplexed. 

" * What on earth are we to do, doctor ?" 
said he to the regimental surgeon ; * out of 
ninety men of all arms, there are but twenty 
fit for duty. There are horses enough, if we 
take the waggon-teams on their way back to 
fort Leavenworth, but the men ! Yet, 1*11 
go, if it's with a corporal's guard !' 
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" The surgeon considered awhile, then tap- 
ped his forehead briskly. 

•* * Our men are moped here/ said he, * and 
nerves are queer things. This is a call might 
move the dead. I'll go to the infirmary and 
tell the lads there are women and children in 
danger a few miles off, beset by Indians, and 
you shall see what follows.' 

*' And, wonderful to tell, out of seventy 
invalids, fifty-five volunteered for instant ser- 
vice. Pale, gaunt, and tottering, but with 
bright eyes and faces elate with courage, the 
bold fellows came up one by one to report 
themselves as 'fit for duty' to the captain. 
I felt my own eye moisten as I looked upon 
the simple chivalry of these poor soldiers, for 
the most part foreigners, in American pay, 
who staggered from their very sick-beds to 
save those they had perhaps never exchanged a 
word with. 

" Many who volunteered were too weak for 
such a ride, but at last a force of about fifty 
well-armed men set off on horseback. They 
were led by Captain Watkins, and guided by 
myself, the jockey being left behind, as too 
exhausted for more toil. Little Laff Davis 
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was left at the fort, in charge of a good- 
humoured Scotchwoman, the wife of the pay- 
sergeant. 

" Much time was necessarily lost ; our 
march was not so rapid as we could have 
wished, for the waggon-horses were heavy 
animals, and the infantry soldiers not very 
expert riders. Our progress was therefore 
slow." 

"But you got there in time, eh?" ex- 
claimed Tom Rawlinson, excitedly ; " you set 
things to rights, and gave the Indians a lesson 
surely?" 

" No, Tom, we were too late. Too late by 
many hours. No living soul was left to tell 
the tale, but the ashes of the waggons were 
nearly cold, and we guessed that, the ammu- 
nition being spent, the camp had been forcibly 
entered immediately on the return of the 
party that had chased us. Doubtless the 
Indians struck quickly, lest a rescuing force 
should arrive to wrest the prey from them. 
The horrid work was complete. Everything 
portable had been carried oflF. The waggons 
had been set on fire, and the people — happiest 
those that died fighting, like poor Simon 
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Davis, whose body, dreadfully disfigured, we 
found in the centre of a trampled patch of 
ground, marked by gory footsteps afnd torn 
turf. Yes, all had perished, some in fight, 
and some by torture, I fear, for the bodies 
that lay around, stripped and gashed by the 
knife, had been partially consumed by fire. 
Women, children, strong and weak, old and 
young, the butchers had spared none, and the 
mutilated corpses alone were left on the black- 
ened turf. Tom I it sickens me to think of it, 
and I saw the bronzed soldiers' cheeks blanch, 
as they gazed on the hideous sight, and heard 
many a muttered vow of vengeance — vows 
generally well kept in those stern frontier 
wars. But the Indians were beyond reach of 
pursuit for the time. They had carried off 
their own dead. 

"And now, Tom, I see the Whittington 
milestone, and we shall soon part company, 
so I must be brief. Little Laff Davis was 
adopted by Captain Watkins, who took a 
great fancy to him, is giving him a good 
education at Chicago, and promises to send 
him to the military school at West Point, 
there to qualify for a commission. Snowball, 
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his father's gift, bore me faithfully for years ; 
I kept him through my struggles in Columbia, 
where I did well, and saved enough to enter 
into the mercantile firm in which I am now a 
partner. And when 1 returned to Europe I 
could not bring myself to abandon the faith- 
ful creature, but brought him home, at no 
small cost, so you may easily guess, my friend, 
that Snowball is not for sale/' 

" But the knave of a doctor — Ignotus 
Smith — was he ever hanged?" asked Tom, 
eagerly. 

** Never. But Nemesis overtook him in 
another form. 1 was in San Francisco, on 
my way home, when the event happened. 
Dr. 1. F. Smith fought a duel in a tavern, 
' over a handkerchief,' with a man whom he 
had cheated at cards. As usual, one pistol 
was loaded, and one empty, and the doctor 
put faith in a confederate, who acted as 
second to the antagonist, and was to give 
Ignotus the loaded weapon. But by some 
bungling or treachery the biter was bit. Dr. 
1. F. Smith received the wrong pistol, was 
shot through the heart, and died like a dog, 
without warning or repentance." 
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In the winter of 1813 there was hard 
fighting along the borders of Canada; the 
desultory campaign went on with variable 
fortune, but the Americans pressed us severely, 
and we, the few regulars, were worn out with 
fatigue and annoyance. This was the state of 
aflFairs when a heavy fall of snow put an end 
to hostilities, as the curtain of a theatre 
might drop upon a battle scene. A space of 
enforced quiet succeeded. The roads were 
impassable, the drifts lay deep over the coun- 
try, and we had for a time to contend with 
the intense cold, instead of a human foe. 
However, fuel abounded, provisions were plen- 
tiful, and the troops enjoyed their rest after 
the harassing marches and counter-marches 
of the past season. 
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My detachment was stationed at Port Hope, 
a little fresh-water harbour on the north bank 
of Lake Ontario. It consisted of a single com- 
pany of my own regiment, a few artillerymen, 
and a handful of sappers under charge of an 
engineer officer. Captain Haworth, of our 
own corps, was in command, and I was his 
only effective subaltern; the ensign having 
been wounded and removed* to the hospital at 
Quebec, just before the snow set in. I was 
then a lieutenant, and, although a young man, 
had been a lieutenant for s6me time, having 
been lucky enough to win ray first promotion 
in Spain, within a few months after joining 
Lord Wellington's army. But I was eager, 
almost unreasonably eager, for further and 
speedy advancement : not from motives of 
merely selfish ambition, but because I had 
left a mother at home in England who was 
old and in narrow circumstances, as well as 
sisters who had stinted themselves of many 
comforts to furnish the outfit for my career. 

Port Hope was at that time a sorry little 
place, with mean sheds and shanties, a few 
boarded houses roofed with glittering tin, and 
many log-huts little better than the wigwams 
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of the savages. The few barges and coasting 
craft belonging to it were fast ice-bound in the 
little haven, surrounded by bavins and fenders 
made of pliant brushwood, to protect the 
timbers from the grinding and pressure of the 
jagged ice, when the thaw should come. 
There was a stockaded enclosure which was 
called the fort : a place originally constructed 
by the French masters of Canada ; but it had 
never been fit for defence against any but a 
hostile party of Indians or scouts, and was 
decayed and ruinous. We had toiled hard to 
strengthen it, under the direction of the engi- 
neer officer, and what with logs, and puddled 
clay for mortar, and gabions, and sand-bags, 
and earthen ramparts built up before the iron 
ground refused to admit the spade, we had 
really succeeded in rearing a solid and impos- 
ing series of defences. As the massive flakes 
of snow darkened the air, we were just finish- 
ing the embrasures, and we contrived to get 
the guns into position, swathing them with 
haybands and tarpaulin to preserve them from 
the weather. 

Then our labours ceased. There was bar- 
rack-room drill, and nothing else, except a 
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leggings were wet and steaming, as if the 
frozen snow upon them had lately thawed. 
A plate, on which were some clean-picked 
bones and crumbs of bread, lay near beside 
an empty tumbler, the latter of which ex- 
haled an aromatic fragrance of whisky-and- 
water; a pair of snow-shoes had been tossed 
into a corner of the room. 

I had barely time to take in all these objects 
at a glance, when Haworth entered, humming 
a tune, as if in lightness of heart. He was 
followed by his servant, with a fresh store of 
fire-wood. 

" That wiU do, Martin : I shall want nothing 
more till nine. Mr. Mills sups with me, so 
you may grill the turkey's legs as well as the 
other things I ordered. I'll brew the punch 
myself." 

Martin made his military salute and de- 
parted. Instantly the captain's gaiety of 
manner fell like a mask. 

" Ned Mills," said he, with unusual energy 
and seriousness, " I believe you're a true 
friend to me, and. Heaven help me, I want a 
friend this night, if ever a man wanted one 
since the world was a world." 
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I was a little startled by this preamble, but 
I lost DO time in assuring him that my regard 
for him was genuine and of long date, and 
that I was ready to aid him in any way« 
"What was the matter?" 

Haworth opened the door before replying, 
and glanced down the passage, to make sure 
no eavesdroppers were at hand ; then gently 
closing the door, he said, in a low voice, 

" Ned, this Indian runner has brought bad 
news. It is a lucky thing that he is a trust- 
worthy fellow, and came straight to me instead 
of blabbing the secret at the canteen. The 
enemy are wide awake across the border; 
they hoped to catch us napping.'* 

" The enemy ?" cried I, half incredulously ; 
" why, the roads are sealed up. The drifts 
are deep enough to smother twenty armies ; 
not a gun, not a waggon, can get along 
through the loose snow, and the war must 
wait till there is a smooth hard surface for the 
march.'' 

'*What do you say to that? Is that 
smooth and hard enough?" said Haworth, 
pointing to the frozen surface of Lake Ontario, 
where a pale blue sheet of polished ice, 
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striped with fleecy streaks of snow, reflected 
the countless stars of a Canadian night. * 

Haworth proceeded to tell me that a force 
of Americans, powerful in comparison with 
our feeble garrison^ had secretly assembled on 
the south shore of the lake, and, led by ex- 
perienced guides, designed to cross the ice, 
which was strong enough to bear the weight 
of a considerable body marching in Indian file, 
according to the custom of western guerilla 
warfare. The Indian who brought the news, 
and who had been sent by one of the spies in 
British pay whom our government then main- 
tained on the frontier, had, by a prdigious 
effort, crossed the frozen lake on snow-shoes, 
without rest or refreshment, and had arrived 
an hour before. At the time of his setting 
out, there were many dangerous places not 
frozen over to a sufficient thickness, and there 
was every likelihood that several hours would 
elapse before the enemy began an advance 
which they fully counted on as a surprise. 

" Why, let them come,'* said I, cheerfully, 
and wondering at Haworth*s face ; •' we've 
got the ramparts well finished, a stout 
paUsade, and bastions that would not dis- 
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grace Quebec itself. We shall beat them off, 
and the repulse will be worth a step in the 
Army List to both of us." 

Haworth shook his head. 

" They won't come here ; small as our fort 
is, they know it to be well anned and in good 
repair, and too hard a nut for them to crack. 
I forgot to tell you that the invading force 
will not consist of American regulars, but of 
twelve or fifteen hundred of the New York 
niiUtia, under a notorious partisan, Colonel 
Carter '' 

" Carter ? You don't mean Jeremy Carter, 
the plundering rascal who was near being 
cashiered for his cruelty at Senetchwan, near 
Sandwich, where he burned the village?" 

" I do mean him," said Haworth. ** He is 
the most unscrupulous leader on the frontiers, 
but he is a daring dog, and is not unpopular 
with the mob of his native state. As I told 
you, he has under his command at least 
twelve hundred militiamen ; not to mention 
a force of six hundred Mohawk Indians in the 
pay of Congress. And their destination is 
Hamilton." 

This explained Haworth's unwonted emo- 
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tion. In the fort of Hamilton, at the western 
extremity of the lake, was residing, as well I 
knew, one very dear to him. Jane, Major 
Lee's only daughter, was affianced, with the 
full approval of her surviving parent, to 
Arthur Haworth, who was her cousin, and it 
was understood that their marriage was only 
deferred until my captain should be gazetted 
major. It was only natural that he should be 
alarmed by the prospect of a sudden attack 
upon the fort under Major Lee's command, 
the place being weak and the garrison slender. 
"You see," said Haworth, "the general 
has been deceived by false reports, and has 
drawn away every available bayonet towards 
the Lower Province. Since the detachment of 
the Sixtieth were ordered oflP to Kingston, Lee 
has scarcely had men enough to mount guard 
and do fatigue work. And, depend on it, the 
Americans know well what a rich prize they 
will get, seeing that money, cannon, powder, 
and stores of all kinds are waiting there for 
transport to Toronto. The old major, you 
know, is as brave as a lion, but his resistance 
will probably lead to a massacre when the 
fort falls, and Carter is likely to have neither 
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the will nor the power to restrain his savage 
allies, led as they are by Wild Cat, the very 
worst of the Mohawk nation. What can I 
do ? Even if I dared abandon my post, to 
march the men to Hamilton is impossible, 
and Jane may perish while I am idling here.'* 
Haworth was as gallant and good a fellow 
as any in our army, but he was utterly un- 
manned by the horrid vision his boding 
fancy had called up. I could not but own to 
myself, as I strove to comfort him, that he 
had reasons for his worst misgivings. But 
what could we do? Even supposing that 
my commanding officer could venture, at the 
risk of ignominious dismissal from the ser- 
vice, to abandon his post, our hundred and 
nine effectives could never cope with the su- 
perior numbers of the enemy ; and the road 
was hopelessly impassable to any but the 
most adroit woodsman trained to snow-shoes. 
The lake presented a tempting expanse of 
flint-hard ice, but we knew that along the 
coast to the westward there were many spots 
where the flowing water from brook and 
creek had spoiled the uniformity of the sur- 
face: substituting rough "hummocks," ce- 
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mented together by treacherous " glaire," for 
the firm and polished sheet that stretched 
away in front. A good many of our men 
were raw recruits from England, unused to 
ice, and certain to flounder and exhaust 
themselves in drifts of any depth, while only 
half a dozen of the old soldiers were even to- 
lerable performers in snow-shoes. A rescue, 
therefore, seemed impossible. 

" What on earth can I do ?'" said poor Ha- 
worth ; " the major has not, to the best of my 
belief, sixty men under arms. The stockades 
are rotten, the earthworks are waiting till 
our sappers are at leisure to patch them up, 
and yet I know the stout old soldier won't 
surrender. His resistance will be just enough 
to rouse the devil in the hearts of those with- 
out ; and when the Indians get at the spirit 
casks, who can tell what barbarous frenzy 
may take possession of their wild minds. 
No use in tears and prayers when a drunken 
MohaWk sniffs blood and liquor !" 

I made no reply for some minutes, for I 
was pondering over a plan that had occurred 
to me. Haworth waited awhile, and then 
peevishly asked why I did not answer? 
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" Look here, old fellow," said I, at last, " if 
we can't help them, the next best is to warn 
them. A good runner in snow-shoes might 
get to Hamilton in time, and perhaps they 
may have some communication open with the 
interior. If Major Lee thinks fit to hold out, 
he can at least send his daughter to a place of 
safety, and '* 

"Do you imagine I haven't thought of 
that? But it's hopeless. There is not a 
scout at Port Hope now, there is not an In- 
dian worth his salt ; none but a parcel of 
worthless drunken redskins, who have been so 
corrupted by fire-water and lazy dependance 
on the whites that they couldn't get through 
such a march to save their lives. Heaven, 
if they were all like Kesnakupak there — - — " 

" Kesnakupak," exclaimed I, casting a look 
at the sleeping Indian in his scarlet blanket 
before the fire ; " do you mean that our fleet- 
footed messenger of evil is Elk-that-runs him- 
self?" 

I had never before seen that renowned per- 
sonage, equally famous for his speed of foot 
and his extraordinary skill in the chase. In 
ti me of peace, this man, who was one of the 
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of the savages. The few barges and coasting 
craft belonging to it were fast ice-bound in the 
little haven, surrounded by bavins and fenders 
made of pliant brushwood, to protect the 
timbers from the grinding and pressure of the 
jagged ice, when the thaw should come. 
There was a stockaded enclosure which was 
called the fort : a place originally constructed 
by the French masters of Canada ; but it had 
never been fit for defence against any but a 
hostile party of Indians or scouts, and was 
decayed and ruinous. We had toiled hard to 
strengthen it, under the direction of the engi- 
neer officer, and what with logs, and puddled 
clay for mortar, and gabions, and sand-bags, 
and earthen ramparts built up before the iron 
ground refused to admit the spade, we had 
really succeeded in rearing a soUd and impos- 
ing series of defences. As the massive flakes 
of snow darkened the air, we were just finish- 
ing the embrasures, and we contrived to get 
the guns into position, swathing them with 
haybands and tarpaulin to preserve them from 
the weather. 

Then our labours ceased. There was bar- 
rack-room drill, and nothing else, except a 
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daily inspection of arms, and proper vigilance 
in posting and visiting sentries. But these 
precautions were regarded as hardly needful. 
The militia-men had been dismissed to their 
homes, and war slumbered. Great then was 
my surprise when, on my returning one even- 
ing from inspecting the sentries. Captain 
Haworth, wrapped in his cloak, met me with 
an unwonted look of trouble on his bronzed 
face. • 

" Ned, here's a precious business. Say no- 
thing before the men, but go quietly up to my 
quarters. I'll join you in a moment. 

The barrack-yard was half full ; not merely 
of soldiers, their wives and children, but of 
settlers, country folks, and miscellaneous 
hangers on, white and black. Wondering what 
my commander could possibly have to com- 
municate, I repaired to his quarters. In 
Haworth's sitting-room — for, as commander, 
he enjoyed the luxury of two rooms — a great 
fire of logs was burning, and before this fire, 
wrapped in a gaudy-coloured blanket, was an 
Indian asleep. The man's face was hidden 
by his arm, but his careless attitude and heavy 
breathing denoted fatigue, and his fringed 
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of the savages. The few barges and coasting 
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the weather. 
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at the edges, and designed — not to plough 
the waters, but to skim across the ice of the 
great lakes. These craft are propelled by 
sails, and steered by helm, exactly like sea- 
going vessels ; it is hardly necessary to add 
that with a favouring breeze they can attain a 
speed never equalled by a ship that has to 
cleave through water, and not much inferior 
to that of an express train. But they have 
the drawback of danger. So many accidents 
have occurred from the breaking in of the ice, 
from sudden squalls, collisions, and so forth, 
that these winter yachts have never attained 
the popularity of the safe and convenient 
sleigh. 

It was a rough walk to Big Lick. More 
than once, in spite of all my caution, I plumped 
nearly waist deep into a bank of snow, and the 
loose drift was always up to my knees. But 
I pushed on, and presently found myself in 
the stove-heated "keeping-room" of the 
Kendals, briefly telling my tale, and entreating 
assistance. A fine family group they made ; 
the hale grey-haired father ; Mrs. Kendal, a 
comely matron who had preserved her bright 
English complexion through many a Canadian 
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summer ; her daughters, of various ages, from 
infancy to nigh womanhood; and the frank 
bold Willy, with his blue eyes sparkling, and 
his sun-browned cheeks glowing with excite- 
ment, as he listened. 

Hardly had I finished when he sprang up. 

" Thank you/ Mr. Mills, for thinking of me 
in such a muss. I'll just jump up stairs for my 
rifle and ball-pouch, and Til get Stormswallow 
out of dock, and we'll make shift to lug her 
down creek. Once on the lake, she'll show 
heels, I guess, and if we do meet those robbers 
and their red bloodhounds, why " 

Here he caught sight of his mother's wistful 
gaze fixed upon him ; he stopped short. 

Mrs. Kendal's first remark was not an 
unnatural one: "Suppose Willy should be 
killed !" 

It was her husband who answered, and 
though there were tears in the old farmer's 
hardy eyes, his voice was firm as he said : — 

" Wife, we must not hold back our boy from 
a work of mercy. If I knew how to steer as 
he does, I'd go in his place, and take all risk, 
sooner than lie snug and warm in my bed, 
and leave women and young girls to the mur- 
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dering tomahawk of the savage. But let our 
dear boy go, in God's name, and trust to the 
Heaven above us all to send him safe back 
to us/' 

So it was settled ; but the parting was a 
painful one. The sisters clung, weeping, to 
Willy as he went to and fro, and though Mrs. 
Kendal kept her feelings down for a while, 
and made a mighty show of business equani- 
mity in giving out blankets and hides, pro- 
visions, cordials, and other necessaries, for the 
storing of the yacht during our wild trip, she 
broke down at last, and caught her son to her 
heart with a burst of passionate sobbing very 
painful to hear. 

"Let the mistress have her cry out. It 
will do her good," whispered the old farmer. 
^ " You and I, lieutenant, will go down and get 
out the boat." 

We went down, followed by two of the 
hired men, a negro and white, bending under 
the weight of our provisions and wrappings. 
With the help of these two men, we dragged 
the cutter from her miniature dock, got up 
her topmast, removed the tarpaulins, unlocked 
the cabin doors, bent the sails, and drew the 
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light vessel to the frozen creek. Then Willy 
Kendal, his face stained with tears, but flushed 
and eager with courage and hope, came up to 
us, with his gun on his shoulder, and his 
ammunition slung to his wampum-fringed belt. 

*• Aboard, if you please, Mr. Mills ! We'll 
pull down the creek. Good-bye, father. Til 
soon be back. Cheer up mother and the 
girls, There*s no danger.** 

Down the creek we slowly went, and by 
the soft light I could see the old farmer with 
his bat oflP, and his face turned up towards 
the bright starry Heavens, praying for the 
safety of his first-born. 

Then we turned the corner, dark with 
maple-trees, and saw him no more. Willy 
gave me the needful instructions as to trim- 
ming the sails, while he grasped the helm. 
We were on the broad glassy lake, now 
ploughing through a seam of snow, now 
flitting lightly across a dark sheet of ice^ 
polished and resonant as metal. The Storm- 
swallow was a well-built boat, large, com- 
modious, and swift. Willy Kendal, young as 
he was, had a very high reputation for skill in 
this peculiar and perilous navigation. He 
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knew Ontario well, and had ranged its most 
distant waters scores of times. The light 
wind was tolerably favourable, and we were 
soon abreast of Port Hope, and showed a 
light three times, as I had concerted with my 
captain. 

Presently a footstep was heard on the hard 
ice, and two muffled figures approached us. 
One was Haworth, the other was the Indian. 
In a moment they joined us. 

*' Thank you, Kendal, thank you, my brave 
lad," said Haworth ; ** and you, too, Mills. 
I'm no great hand at speeches ; but if ever 
you want a friend, I owe you a debt a life- 
time would be too short to pay. See, Mills 1 
The Indian wants to go, tired as he is. 
He*8 a rare guide, and you may meet the 
enemy, and if so, his forest cunning may 
prove useful." 

Elk-that-runs had by this time squatted 
himself on the deck, and was deftly proceed- 
ing to kindle his long pipe, the stem of which 
was of wild cherry, while the bowl was of 
soap'Stone from the western prairies. I 
pressed Haworth's hand once more, and we 
parted: he to plod his way back to shore: 
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the crew of the Stormswallow to skim towards 
the west. We had to shape our course in a 
much more southerly direction than that in 
which Hamilton lay, to avoid weak places in 
the ice that would not have borne the weight 
of our vessel. Willy Kendal showed great 
adroitness in taking advantage of every puflF 
of the light and fickle breeze, and I toiled to 
the best of my power to trim sail as he bade 
me ; but our progress was not as fast as I 
could have desired. The cold, too, was bit- 
ter. In spite of our blanket-suits and robes, 
our fur-gloves and flap-eared caps of racoon- 
skin, we could hardly keep ourselves from 
stagnation of the blood, and our breath con- 
gealed in shaggy icicles on our vn*appings of 
fur and woollen. For a time the boat glided 
on, ghost-like, over the smooth lake, under the 
pointed silvery stars; but presently a low 
sighing sound reached our ears, and a film 
like a black crape veil began to draw across 
the spangled dark-blue sky. 

" A snow-squall comin' up !" said young 
Kendal. 

Lashing the tiller, to keep the boat's head 
right, he sprang to help me in reducing sail. 
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Just as we had got the cutter under a modi- 
cum of canvas, the sigh of the wind swelled 
into a roar, and Willy caught the helm while 
a whirling datsh of snow-flakes reached us, 
whitening our decks, and the wind made us 
heel over perilously. 

"We must let her run before it,'' said 
Willy ; and in a moment we were rushing 
over the frozen lake at such a speed as I had 
never dreamed of, and which realised the 
hackneyed comparison of arrow-swift. On 
we went, lashed by the hissing gale and 
driving snow : the ice, and the land, and the 
sky equally hidden from our sight by the 
dazzUng thickness of the shower of whirUng 
flakes. There was something weird and un- 
earthly in such headlong bUnd speed through 
such weather. 

•* The Labrador folks are plucking their 
geese some," observed Willy Kendal ; " we're 
most smothered with the feathers." 

I could not help smiling, though there was, 
in truth, good cause for being serious. The 
winter had set in too recently for the ice to 
have attained that comfortable "two yard" 
thickness in which Canadians delight. There 
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were places where it groaned and quivered, 
bending like a floor of springy planks ; there 
were other places where small gaps or cracks 
intervened, causing the Stormswallow to rock 
and reel as she flew over the dangerous spot 
like a hunter over a ditch. To lie to was now 
impossible, and while the furious squall lasted 
we were hurried along, without seeing a 
yard ahead of us. Presently the gale sub- 
sided, or more probably passed on towards 
the Upper Lakes, and we saw the snow- 
clouds break and scatter, and the bright stars 
glimmer overhead. The wind became mode- 
rate, and the cutter was once more under 
control. 

" Where are we ?" was my first inquiry. 

My young companion looked around with a 
puzzled air. 

" Crimp me like a shadfish if I can tell 
you, Mr. Mills! Better ask old beads and 
blankets there. Indians have the eyes of 
cats." 

Elk-that-runs, who had not said one word 
since we started, but had gravely kept his 
pipe alight through the elemental strife, com- 
posedly made answer to my inquiry : 
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" Pale chief no can see ? Dat (pointing 
over his shoulder) Bald Point, dere, lower 
down, is Voyageurs* Spit, where trees, and 
light you take for star, Hamilton." 

*' That beats all," cried Willy. « I thought 
I knew old Ontario a few, but the redskin 
whips me clean. See, lieutenant, there is the 
Spit, with something waving that may be 
trees, or may be feathers, for anything I can 
tell from here ; but the Indian's right. Yon 
is Hamilton, though how we've run the dis- 
tance in the time I can't guess. That puff of 
wind was some pumpkins 1" 

Hamilton it really was, to our great joy, 
and in about half an hour we were within a 
short distance of the shore, and heard the 
hail of a sentry, ** Who goes there ?" 

Of course I had not the countersign, but 
replying " A friend," I jumped out upon the 
ice, and approached the sentry ; opening my 
wraps to show my uniform. Thus I managed 
to be passed on to the guard-house, and 
thence to the commandant's quarters. By 
this time the stars were getting pale, and 
there was an intense chill in the air, and a 
grey tinge in the eastern sky that heralded 
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the dawn. Major Lee was aroused from 
sleep, and came down half-dressed to meet 
me. The fine old soldier exhibited unusual 
emotion and discomposure when he learned 
my tidings. 

" The defences are in wretched condition, 
by no fault of mine," said he. " It is in 
vain that T have urged them for months, at 
head- quarters to spare us guns and engineers. 
But I don't mean to yield, Mr. Mills, on the 
first summons, I can assure you.*' 

*' I should be sorry to recommend such a 
step," said I ; " and yet, major, this is one of 
those cases in which courage can hardly avail 
much. The Americans know your weakness, 
be assured, and their own strength. They 
are no clement conquerors, and their Mohawk 
allies are under no sort of discipline. If the 
fort should be stormed " 

** There it is, sir,*' said the old officer, 
pacing up and down the room in considerable 
agitation. " I am sorry for the poor fellows 
who wear the king's cloth, but they and I are 
soldiers, and must take our chance. But my 
daughter and my sister — and yet I have no 
means of sending them away. The roads 
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are deep with mountains of drifted snow ; no 
sleigh could run, no horse could struggle 
through. They would perish long before 
they were in sight of Toronto/' 

A bright idea flashed upon me. 

" Major, you forget the Stormswallow. She 
will carry several persons, and Willy Kendal 
and the Indian guide can make shift to navi- 
gate her back to Port Hope. Put your 
daughter on board her, put Mrs. Harrison on 
board, put every soldier's wife and child on 
board, and let them trust to Providence and 
the care of my comrades. I can then stop 
here. You won't be sorry to have an extra 
man, and we'll endeavour, by hook or by 
crook, to give a warm reception to the 
enemy." 

An animated though brief debate followed. 
Major Lee readily consented to my first pro- 
posal, but he would not hear of my remaining. 

" You must go," said he* '* Remember, 1 
commit my daughter and her aunt to your 
care, and you are responsible to me for their 
security. A pretty thing, that I should suffer 
you to stop here and get knocked on the 
head, when you don't even belong to the 

l2 
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regiment, and when your leave is only for 
eight-and-forty hours ! As commandant of 
Fort Hamilton I order you, sir, to return to 
Port Hope — and no more words about it, my 
dear boy. My heart will be lighter when 
the women are gone, and perhaps I may think 
of some plan for checkmating the assailants.'' 

The major was obliged to use both autho- 
rity and persuasion to induce his daughter to 
leave him in peril. 'She clung to his side, 
wound her arms round his neck, and adjured 
him to let her stay, or to go with her — a 
thing, of course, impossible to be done with- 
out a breach of duty, which the veteran would 
not have been guilty of to save his life a 
score of times. Luckily, Mrs. Harrison, the 
aunt, was animated by her ' own fears into 
acting with the energy of selfishness, and she 
assisted in almost forcing the weeping girl on 
board the ice boat. With them went a negro 
woman servant, Susannah by name, and five 
soldiers' wives, their frightened children hold- 
ing to their skirts. Two of these women 
were very reluctant to leave their husbands, 
but motherly apprehensions for the safety of 
their children when the Mohawks should win 
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the fort, prevailed at last. The soldiers be- 
haved very well and very gallantly, as soldiers 
usually do when they respect their com- 
mander. They were left to face cruel odds 
and a merciless foe, and they knew it ; but 
no voice was raised for flight, though there 
was just a chance of escape on foot over the 
ice. They eagerly aided the females to em- 
bark, and stood around, prepared for the 
worst. Willy Kendal got the yacht's head 
round to the south-east, and amid wild out- 
bursts of grief from those we were taking 
away, and many a cheer and hearty blessing 
from the brave fellows left behind, we glided 
off across the glassy ice, and heard the last 
English hurrah die away behind us. 

It was now dawn, but the sun was hidden 
by thick grey clouds, and a dull mist, through 
which the familiar headlands of the coast 
loomed gigantic, until we lost them too, and 
trusted to the compass for our guide. The 
ladies were put in possession of the cabin, the 
stove was lighted, and such few preparations 
as we could make for their comfort were made. 
The soldiers' wives and their children crouched 
on the deck forward, and we were sorely put 
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clouded barrel of his rifle over the taffrail. I 
struck it up. 

** No need to throw away a shot/' said T, 
"besides, they are an overmatch. Ten to 
one. We had best make terms." 

"Terms, lieutenant?" said young Kendal 
bitterly ; ** the Yankees may promise, but 
the Mohawks ain't easy to choke off. Fight or 
yield, they won't spare us — and, may I never, 
but the wind's down !" 

Too true. A sullen flapping of our sails 
announced that it was too true, and the 
Stormswallow only glided along under the 
influence of the momentum she had acquired. 
The Indians set up a long exulting whoop, 
like hounds when the chase is well-nigh over, 
came on. 

" Let us die like men, any way !" cried 
Willy Kendal, catching up his gun : a motion 
which T half mechanically imitated. But at 
this instant Elk-that-runs let his own piece 
drop to the deck, and uttered a strange 
chuckle as he pointed with his tawny finger 
to the ice, and bent his head to listen. 

A groaning sound, like the complaint of a 
tortured giant, came to our ears. Then the 
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It might have been half an hour after this 
when Susannah, the negress, as she came up 
from the tiny cabin, suddenly started and 
cried out, 

" massa, we 'rived ! Poor 'Sannah see 
bay'net of sodger shine, dar/' 

She pointed south, where something shone 
through the fog. 

** Wagh !" grunted Elk-that-runs, rising to 
his feet with the noiseless agility of a panther. 
" Kesnakupak blind squaw — deaf stupid 
Indian — let listen a bit." 

He put his head on one side, and listened 
like a stag for the hunters. Then he drew 
himself up, folded his arms — naked but for 
the heavy silver bracelets on his medalled 
breast — and said : 

" Men talk — Mohawk — out yonder." 

" Impossible !" cried Kendal and I, with 
one accord. 

" Elk-that-runs speak truth," answered the 
Indian, stoically. ** Some talk English talk, 
dem Yankee soldier — some talk Mohawk — 
dem warriors of de Six Nations. Dat all." 

** Hist !" cried Willy, very cautiously. 

A shrill quavering sound reached our ears 
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through the mist, and we recognised an Ame- 
rican air, though the words could not be dis- 
tinguished. At the same moment the curtain 
of fog lifted sufficiently to enable us to discern 
a sight appalling enough under the circum- 
stances. A small sandy islet, specked with 
trees, visible above the ice, and on it and 
around it the temporary encampment of a 
large body of armed men. No tents, but 
many a rude ** lodge" of skins and branches, 
while a number of hand-sleighs, probably 
containing provisions and ammunition, were 
scattered about. Most of those in sight were 
white men, of whom the majority wore the 
uniform of the New York militia, though 
many were in the fringed hunting-shirts or 
the suits of blanketing commonly worn in 
winter by the dwellers in Oswego county. 
There were a number of grim forms 
whose paint and fantastic head-gear of 
plumes and fox-tails, whose buft'alo-robes 
and gaudy-coloured blankets, sufficiently de- 
noted their stock. I saw no cannon, but 
bayonets glanced far and near, and the bright 
barrels of muskets and the clouded tubes of 
rifles bristled on all sides. 
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*' We've poked our heads into a wild bees' 
nest, lieutenant," whispered the brave young 
Kendal. " Our best hope is, that the fog 
may fall again." 

But a sudden ^yell from some sharp-eyed 
Indian announced that we were seen. Hun- 
dreds of voices took up the cry, and a huge 
clamour and confusion began. Rallying 
squares were formed by the Americans, while 
the savages huddled together in dusky groups. 

" Hurrah ! I see how 'tis," cried Willy 
Kendal ; *' the scamps think we're Britishers 
coming over to attack 'em. They're that 
struck of a heap, we might gain a couple of 
mile before a shot's fired, if " 

Flash ! A rifle had been fired at us already, 
and the ball was so well aimed that it cut 
one of the feathers from the head-dress of 
Elk-that-runs, and sent it fluttering to the 
deck. The chief never . moved a muscle, but 
sucked on at his pipe, and waited a full mi- 
nute before he uttered his eternal " Wagh !" 

But after this tribute to the etiquette of 
his stoical race, the intelligent savage proved 
anything but a drone in the hive. While 
Willy clutched the helm, and I did my best 
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to trim sails and haul ropes so as to make 
the most of the sluggish' breeze, the Indian 
rose to his feet, cast a piercing glance at the 
enemy, and then stood beside young Kendal, 
perfectly regardless of repeated discharges 
of fire-arms. 

" Ice no good, dere !'* cried Elk-that-runs. 
" More to east, young chief. Tell you, cur- 
rent dar, and you no sheer off we break 
through and all lose scalp, sure/'* 

Indeed, Kendal had but just time, by a 
sharp jerk of the helm, to avoid a sheet of 
weak " cat-ice*' that glittered diamond bright 
in the rays of the dim wintry sun, and one 
plunge into which would have been fatal. 

Elk-that-runs showed wonderful knowledge 
of the lake in that part, and thanks to him, 
we avoided more than one shoal and more 
than one unsafe place, while the brave lad 
and his swift boat both did their best. 

But the wind was faint and unsteady, the 
Stormswallow was heavily laden, and her 
progress was sorely unlike the lightning rush 
of the preceding voyage. We were chased 
hotly. I cannot tell whether the enemy 
guessed whence we came, but they spared no 
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eflFort to overtake us, and while nearly two 
hundred joined the pursuit, about thirty 
of the fleetest gained on us terribly fast. Of 
those, about one-third were New Yorkers, the 
most being Mohawks ; but all bore rifles, and 
frequently halted to fire. We were obliged to 
place the women and children under cover 
by crowding them into the cabin, and as to 
ourselves, we crouched down as we Ustened, 
under cover of the bulwarks. 

" If the wind would but freshen !" said I. 

Willy Kendal shook his head. Our pur- 
suers were gaining on us. They came on in 
straggling disorder, white men and red men, 
pell-mell. Most of the Indians wore snow- 
shoes, which helped them well across the 
patches of loose deep snow; but the New 
Yorkers, in their '* cramponned" shoes, made 
better way across the polished ice. 

" Hilloa ! Britisher, give in ! You'd best V 
bawled a threatening voice in our rear, half 
drowned by the whoops of the Mohawks. 

" Surrender there I" cried another panting 
American. " We'll make short finish of the 
hull lot of you, once ye pull trigger !" 

For Elk-that-runs had thrust the short 
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on suspicion of a share in some conspiracy. 
He was found not guilty ; but, being unable to 
clear himself wholly in the eyes of government, 
bad been compelled to serve as a private for 
three years in the Caucasus; had quitted 
Russia at the end of this term ; and, after a 
long exile, had lately been permitted to return, 
at the intereession of his powerful relatives. 
He was still under considerable suspicion, and 
it was more than rumoured that his presence 
in the capital was due to his desire to render 
aid in some widely-spread plot for the enfran- 
chisement of Poland and its imperfectly Rus- 
sianised dependencies. 

" If they catch him tripping, woe be to the 
lad," said old Campbell, oracularly ; " he'll 
be lucky if he gets off with Eastern Siberia 
and airmine trapping for the rest of his days ; 
more likely the mines or the knout, if the 
czar's ministers happen to be specially ill 
humoured, or specially frightened, when the 
bubble bursts." 

The old chancellor had seen so many abortive 
plots, painfully planned, warily kept, collapse 
in the miserable ruin of the plotters, that he 
had got to regard the Russian government as 
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conspiracy proof. This was peculiarly true as 
regarded the Polish aristocracy, many of whose 
chief families were understood to reside at St. 
Petersburg rather as hostages than as courtiers, 
though never venturing to absent themselves 
from the imperial presence-chamber on cere- 
monious occasions. Among these were the 
Leczinzkas ; the old prince and princess ; their 
grandson, heir to the extensive estates in 
Lithuania and the government of Warsaw; 
and their grand-daughter, Sophie Leczinzka. 
The prince himself was a gentle genial old 
man, with a taste for numismatics. I do not 
believe that his patriotism ever went beyond a 
mild sentiment in favour of a free and pros- 
perous Poland. The princess, who had been 
a famous beauty in her day, was kind and 
hospitable, but not by any means capable of 
dabbling in political intrigues; while the 
grandson was as yet so young, and so heed- 
fully kept under the eye of a tutor recom- 
mended by the czar himself, that he could 
scarcely have imbibed any "revolutionary" 
ideas. Still, whoever was lord of the Lecz- 
inzka lands, and of the influence attached 
to the great name of that illustrious race, 
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was esteemed worth watching by the autho- 
rities. 

The family had not always been so passive. 
The prince's eldest son, a high-spirited young 
man, had shared in the last disastrous revolt 
of the Poles, and died, in captivity, of wounds 
received in the defeat of Ostrolenka. His 
young widow had soon followed him to the 
grave, leaving Alexis and Sophie, the one an 
infant, the other a girl eight years of age, to 
the care of their grand-parents. And the 
second son, who had long wandered, an exile, 
from country to country, had died far from 
his home and friends. All this happened 
long ago, and the Leczinzkas, if still watched, 
were smiled upon at court. Their entertain- 
ments were among the most splendid at St. 
Petersburg, and the foreign residents, in 
especial, met with the most kindly reception 
there. 

Sophie Leczinzka was a beautiful dark- 
haired girl, in the early bloom of a loveliness 
that gave promise of becoming queenly and 
majestic at a later period ; but just then she 
was a bright-eyed young creature, simple and 
frank of manner, and more like an English 
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maiden than the languid Russian damsels 
around her. Indeed, Sophie, by far the 
cleverest of the household, was also the most 
national. It was her pride to be a Pole ; she 
loved to sing PoUsh songs, and to listen to 
Polish stories ; and I remember her pretty 
sorrow, half sad, half petulant, when her grand- 
mother absolutely forbade her appearing at 
the empress's masquerade in the high cap, 
velvet jacket, and gold-braided vest of the old 
Sarmatian pattern. 

It is not surprising that I, who was most 
heartily made welcome at the Leczinzka 
palace, on the strength of some intimacy in 
long- past times between the old prince and 
a relation of mv own, should have become 
attached, and deeply so, to the beautiful 
Polish girl, but the wonder should rather be 
that my suit received the sanction of Sophie's 
guardians and kindred. For an attach^, even 
though tolerably well off, to aspire to such a 
match would have seemed idle in most cases, 
since even in their hour of captivity there is 
no prouder nobility than that of Poland, and 
a Leczinzka might, as I well knew, reasonably 
expect to ally herself with some man of rank 
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much more brilliant than mine. It must, 
however, be remembered that Sophie was no 
heiress, since the estates were strictly entailed, 
and I was at that time understood to be the 
next inheritor of a considerable property in 
England. Whatever the cau^e, so the matter 
stood. I was regarded in the household as 
actually betrothed to Sophie. There had 
been no formal troth-plight ; still less had 
any time been fixed for our marriage, which, 
indeed, the princess desired to defer for a 
year or two on account of her grandchild's 
youth, and her own reluctance to be parted 
from her, but the afiair was no secret. 

And Sophie? With all my wish to relate 
calmly and fairly what occurred, I cannot, 
even at this distance of time, be certain as to 
what were her feelings. Perhaps she herself 
did not realise their nature. She certainly 
did not dislike me. She had merely looked 
down, with a timid blush and smile, when the 
old princess bade her look upon me as her 
future husband. Her lips had never ratified 
the tacit consent thus given, nor is this 
expected in a continental country, and espe- 
cially in a rank so elevated. 
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Gliska, being in some way related to the 
princess, and having been Brought up in the 
Leczinzka mansion in Poland, was often to be 
met in the family circle, where he was always 
welcome. He had been a ward of the old 
nobleman's, having been early left an orphan, 
and both the prince and princess had a regard 
for him, which was probably in great measure 
the result of habit. Nothing could be more 
unlike than the bent of the ex-guardian's 
mind and that of his former charge. The 
kind white-headed master of the house had a 
soft easy nature, that shrank from disagreeable 
or painful topics, and a narrow, though culti- 
vated intellect. He had travelled much, had 
many foreign friends, and loved to recal by- 
gone intimacies among the wits and statesmen 
of the West. His correspondence, his French 
novels, and his curious cabinet of rare coins 
and medals, filled up his leisure fully. The 
chevalier, on the other hand, was calm and 
thoughtful, rather silent, but evidently not 
from lack of thoughts. When he did speak, 
it was always in well-chosen words, and with 
ascertain suppressed fire and eloquence that 
told of great powers undeveloped. 
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I could not exactly make out on what foot- 
ing Gliska stood with reference to Sophie 
Leczinzka. They were cousins. Sophie, as 
a child, had been used to look up to the tall 
playfellow so much older and wiser than her- 
self — nothing would have been more reasona- 
ble than that they should have been on the 
same terms as brother and sister. Yet GUska 
seemed to me rather to avoid his pretty cousin 
than otherwise, and Sophie rarely mentioned 
his name. There were times when I could 
not help feeling a thrill of jealous suspicion, 
as a vague idea dawned in my mind that this 
apparent indiflference, on Gliska's part at any 
rate, was mere feigning. But such impres- 
sions were always fugitive, and were not long 
able to disturb my peace. 

I was one night at a ball at the Gortschakoff 
palace, and happened to stand close to the open 
door of a card-room, where the whist-players, 
ignorant of my proximity, were chatting of the 
Leczinzkas and their prospects. One of them 
asked, carelessly, whether there had not once 
been some talk of a match between the che- 
valier and his beautiful cousin ? Involunta- 
rily, I listened for the reply, which was as 
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\ indifferently spoken as the question had 

been : 

** Why, yes, there was such a plan. The 
old princess, who has a match-making turn, 
like most of your ex-beauties — your deal, 
general ! — was eager about it, long before 
mademoiselle was out of the nursery. But 
then came the coup, and the lad's lands were 
confiscated, and himself packed off to carry a 
musket against Schamyl in the Caucasus — so 
there was an end of the matter— cut the cards, 
marshal, if you please." 

** But the chevalier is pardoned/' observed 
a cracked female voice across the table. 

" True, madame ; but poor — poor as Job ; 
and not only penniless, but compromised. 
No, no, the English fellow is a better parti, 
though I should not wonder if Sophie pre- 
ferred the ' suspect.' Women are problems, 
madame." 

In the midst of the laugh that succeeded, I 
moved away with tingling ears. A glance at 
Sophie's face, as she sat in the centre of a 
blooming group of girls of her own age, prat- 
tling of dances and their partners, made me 
ashamed of my suspicion. If ever candour 
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sat enthroned on a fair forehead, surely, surely 
it was manifest on hers. I approached, and 
she greeted me with a bright smile, as I asked 
if she had been charitable enough to keep an 
early dance for me. 

** You are too late, M. Charles ; my poor 
little book is terribly full of names ! I have 
promised to dance with Rogamoff and Oginski, 
and your great friend Baron GaUtzin of the 
Guard, and O, so many more \" 

*' And with your cousin, ChevaUer Gliska ?" 
I asked the question in apparent playfulness, 
but I suppose there was something harsh and 
hostile in my tone, in spite of myself, which 
grated on the quick ear of a woman, for 
Sophie glanced rapidly at me with the look of 
a frightened fawn. 

"No!" she said, and her lip trembled 
slightly as she spoke. 

Vexed with myself for my own unjust 
peevishness, I tried to make amends, and so 
far succeeded that Sophie recovered her cheer- 
ful composure, and accorded me a waltz. It 
was in one of the pauses in that giddy whirl, 
in the midst of light and glitter, the sparkle 
and gleam of gold epaulettes and jewelled 
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head-gear, and the dying fall of the music, 
that Sophie suddenly turned her eyes on mine, 
and said, with abrupt frankness : 

" M. Charles, avow that you are jealous of 
ray poor consin Demetrius, and that you hate 
him/' 

I forget what I answered in my surprise, 
but I know that Sophie contrived to convey to 
me the impression that she had a sisterly 
affection for the companion of her childhood ; 
that she regretted his misfortunes, and ad- 
mired his patriotism ; that she was only 
anxious to see him safe from future perils, 
and once more in the good graces of the 
Russian government. 

" Poor DemetriuA ! I cannot forget, dear M. 
Charles, how good and patient he was to me 
when I was a spoiled sickly child, full of fan- 
cies and hard to please. Poor Demetrius has 
suffered so much for our afflicted country. 
I, as you know, am a rebel at heart ; I hate 
the Muscovites — I hope that frightful Colonel 
Annenkoff heard that last remark — but I can 
do so safely, because I am too young and weak 
to be dangerous to the czar. It is different 
for a man. You should not be jealous or 
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cross, M. Charles, because J wish to prevent 
poor Demetrius from ending his days in 
Siberia.". 

I said something about her cousin's secu- 
rity, since his pardon, unless he were rash 
enough to enter into fresh intrigues against the 
emperor. I spoke with more constraint and 
coldness than would otherwise have been the 
case, because I saw Gliska leaning against a 
pillar, at a distance, and regarding us with a 
peculiar look of watchful interest. When his 
eyes met mine, he seemed to shrink back, 
and was soon lost in the glittering crowd of 
guests. 

That night, as our sledges went whirling 
over the hard beaten snovllof the streets, there 
was a great bustle and confusion, and the 
startled horses were sharply checked by the 
rein and thrown on their haunches in front of 
a double rank of soldiers drawn up across the 
principal thoroughfares. A harsh voice bade 
the drivers halt, and a number of policemen, 
accompanied by several officers muffled in 
grey watch-coats, went round from carriage • 
to carriage, throwing the red glare of a lan- 
tern on the faces of the belated guests of the 
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prince-minister, and asking with polished but 
imperious courtesy the names of those present, 
which were entered hastily in a book. There 
was much shouting and lashing of whips, 
plunging of frightened horses, and screaming 
of terrified ladies, as the mass of vehicles 
came to an abrupt halt, but some of the old 
residents took the matter very coolly. 

** The first time this year V* said the senior 
attach^, who had taken a seat in my car- 
riage ; '* I began to wonder if the police had 
gone to sleep. Two years ago I remember 
four such stoppages in a single winter. I 
wonder if they'll make many captures to- 
night ?" 

And I, who had been but eight months in 
St. Petersburg, learned with some surprise 
that the favourite time for the secret police to 
select for a razzia against the innumerable 
plotters, Russian or Polish, was that of some 
great festivity or public reception. Half the 
conspiracies of the empire were hatched, my 
informant said, in the saloons of the higher 
aristocracy, under the very noses of the em- 
peror and his ministers ; and the best paid 
and most valuable spies were those who from 
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their rank and position could enter such as- 
semblies without provoking remark ' or dis- 
trust. No doubt something had transpired at 
the prince- minister's ball which had aroused 
the vigilance of the lynx-eyed prefect of po- 
lice, and hence the impediment to our pro- 
gress homewards. 

The explanation bad got to this point, when 
a plotnik said civilly to our driver that he 
might "go on as fast as he liked," at the 
same time taking off his hat and extending 
his open palm significantly. My companion 
dropped a few copecks into it, and the man 
bowed low as he suffered us to pass by him 
and strike off by a side-street to the Admi- 
ralty quay. 

" They have caught their birds, no doubt !" 
said the more experienced senior attach^, 
treating the whole affair as a thing of course. 

The next day we heard vague rumours of 
detections and arrests, some said of many, 
others of only one or two persons. When I 
called, next morning, at the Leczinzka palace, 
I found the old prince nervous and irritable, 
the princess agitated, and Sophie not to be 
seen. She had a frightful headache, her 
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grandmother said, and was too unwell to 
leave her chamber. No doubt the heat and 
crush of the Gortschakoflf assembly — those 
ofBcial people gave such shocking balls, 
where you were squeezed and elbowed by all 
the ill-mannered Tchinn in Russia — had been 
too much for the poor dear child. But it 
was not on Sophie's account that her grand- 
parents were so ill at ease. It was on 
Gliska's. Gliska had not returned to his 
lodgings on the previous night. His servant, 
alarmed at the non-arrival of his master, had 
come early to the palace to ask for news con- 
cerning him. One of the Leczinzka chasseurs 
had seen the prisoners of the night before led 
away to the Conciegerie, and was sure, or 
nearly sure, that one of them was the missing 
chevalier. 

I heard this news with mixed feelings. 
4n Englishman's instinct always rises in 
arras against an act of arbitrary oppression ; 
and the arrest of the night before had in it 
something of cat-like and Oriental stealthiness 
that was peculiarly odious. But 1 had an 
uneasy distrust of the chevalier, a smouldering 
jealousy which I tried to trample down, and 
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I could not help feeling a vague sense of 
relief. 

However, while I was copying a precis in 
the attache's room at the embassy that after- 
noon, old Mr. Campbell came in, chuckling 
and rubbing his hands. 

" Yon fine conspeeracy has just turned out 
a mere flash in the pan — a mare's nest of the 
police," said he; "the chaps are set free, 
Gliska and the rest of them. Their captivity 
was over by lunch-time." 

" Then there was no real plot, after all ?" I 
asked, looking up from my wtiting. 

" I canna tell," said the cautious Scot, 
shaking his head as he took a fresh pinch of 
high-dried ; " the thing broke down for want 
of evidence — a verdict of not proven, as we 
say in the north. They say the emperor had 
Gliska taken into his own cabinet, and ques- 
tioned him there, but couldna cross-examine 
much out of the close fellow. And the story 
goes that his majesty said, in a loud voice, 
before the aide-de-camp. * You may go, che- 
valier, but be careful how you give me the 
right to punish !' Nicholas is ill to thwart. 
He likes contradiction even less than con- 
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specracy, so Td advise M. Gliska to heed his 
steps in future." 

Gliska had, in effect, been set at liberty, 
and I met him that evening, calm and ele- 
gant as ever, at the Leczinzka mansion. He 
said very little about the exciting events of 
the night, or the formidable interview of the 
morning, but talked pleasantly on general 
topics. Sophie was present, having for- 
tunately recovered from her headache, but she 
was silent and thoughtful, and I fancied that 
I detected a glance of intelligence once or 
twice between her cousin and herself. But 
I soon felt convinced that I was mistaken. 
Gliska paid no sort of attention to Sophie. 
He addressed her rarely, and never with any 
particular show of interest ; indeed, he spoke 
less to her than to her brother, a pale, sleepy- 
eyed stripling, whose Russian tutor was his 
inseparable Mentor and companion. 

The noise the arrest had made in St. 
Petersburg society soon died away, and the 
usual round of gaieties went on, as if Siberia 
and the knout, plots and disaffection, had 
been myths. My own prospects unex- 
pectedly improved. The relative to whose 
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estate I was heir of entail, and whom I had 
never seen, since he had lived in morose 
seclusion, died, and I found myself rich 
enough to lead an idle life. An idle life was 
not my choice, however, and at about the 
same time that I succeeded to this inheritance 
I seemed likely to rise in my professional 
career. Certain promotions and retirements 
bad taken place among the diplomatists, in 
consequence of which I was promised the 
post of senior attach^ at one of the Southern 
courts, as soon as the present occupant 
should vacate it : which would probably be 
in early summer. 

Fortified by this intelligence, I was en- 
couraged to renew, or rather to press, my suit 
for Sophie's hand ; the old prince standing 
my friend in the affair, the princess's objec- 
tions to parting with her grand-daughter were 
by degrees overruled. As for Sophie's con- 
sent, that was rather assumed than asked for. 
Her grandfather blessed her, and stroked her 
raven hair as caressingly as if she had been a 
child for whom some holiday treat was in 
preparation; her grandmother cried as she 
pressed her darling in her arms, and dilated 
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on the happiness of her future life and the 
splendours of her prospective trousseau. It 
was settled that Sophie and I were to be 
married soon after Easter, that in the mean- 
time milliners, lawyers, and jewellers were 
to be busy in providing laces, diamonds, and 
deeds of settlement ; and that all was to go 
merry as a marriage bell. 

In all this arrangement, the bride elect's 
part seemed a curiously passive one. Sophie 
Leczinzka neither ratified nor rejected the 
engagement which her nearest relations had 
thought fit to conclude on her account ; she 
listened submissively to all the prince and 
princess chose to say on the subject, kissed 
their wrinkled hands in the ancient Polish 
fashion in sign of obedience, made me a 
formal curtsey, and left the room with down- 
cast eyes and something like a smothered sob. 
After that, Sophie always seemed to shrink 
from me ; her spirits grew variable, her cheek 
thinner, her manner graver and more thought- 
ful. I ought to have read the lesson thus 
mutely conveyed, but 1 was wilfully blind to 
it, and lent too ready an ear to the assurances 
of the old folks that Sophie's manner was 
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merely the result of girlish timidity and a 
deep sense of duty. The aged princess, in 
especial, was confident that her grandchild 
esteemed me quite as highly as could be 
expected from a " young person bien ^levfe." 

"I must not,'* the old lady said, "judge of 
the sentiments of a Polish girl as if she were 
a * Meess Anglaise/ " 

Gliska's conduct left no room for fault- 
finding. He wished me joy, as the phrase 
goes, politely, but with no afiectation of 
heartiness. Indeed, we had never been inti- 
mate, though I had been at first disposed to 
like him well enough ; but there was some- 
thing dark and inscrutable in his bearing and 
disposition, very unusual among his rash, 
chivalrous countrymen. 

Perhaps the wretched years of degradation 
and suffering, during which he had been a 
soldier in the Caucasus, and from any refer- 
ence to which he always shrank, had changed 
his character. He often reminded me of the 
traditional Italians of the middle ages : such 
Itahans as Macchiavelli knew, and Shakes- 
peare painted. 

He and I now met less frequently than 
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before. He did not often spend his evenings 
at the Leezinzka palace, excusing himself on 
the score of pressing business, and throwing 
out hints which seemed to indicate that he 
was importuning the Imperial Chancellerie 
for the restoration of his forfeited estates. 
The old prince, always good-natured, in spite 
of his indolence, and frivolous habits, offered 
his interest at court, and Gliska gratefully 
accepted the proffer. He seemed pre-oc- 
cnpied in his mind, and there were new lines 
of care on his forehead, and a harrassed look 
in his bold keen eyes; but he treated 
Sophie with the same indifferent good- 
humour as before. 

One day, when I was driving out of the 
city with one of the French attaches, young 
Dumanoir, to whom the sledge belonged, and 
who was not a little vain of his heavy apron 
of Astracan fur, and of the spirit and beauty 
of his gallant horses with their silver bells, we 
had an unexpected encounter. We had made 
a short cut through the wretched suburbs 
inhabited by the tshernoi narod, or " black 
people," as the ill-fed poor of St. Petersburg 
are called, and we were striking across towards 
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the broad drive on the bank of the Neva, 
when we spun round a comer, and nearly ran 
over a group of four men in earnest converse. 
They started with evident alarm and vexation 
as they caught sight of us in that unfre- 
quented quarter ; and we, on our part, were 
surprised to see them, for more incongruous 
companions could scarcely have met together. 

The party consisted of a young Russian in 
black clothes, wearing a scrap of coloured 
ribbon at his button-hole and who was some 
government clerk, or other member of the 
privileged bureaucracy of the empire; of a 
sergeant in the Guards, trim and smart in his 
well-fitted uniform ; of a long-bearded grizzled 
peasant, in a torn caftan and sheepskin boots ; 
and of — Gliska. We nodded to him — the 
Frenchman and I — but he was too much 
startled to return the salute, and his pale 
face flushed like hot iron as we dashed by. 

" What an odd quartette !" said I. 

" Very !" said Dumanoir, dryly knitting his 
black eyebrows ; then he thawed into a laugh 
of unfeigned mirth, as he said, " I never saw 
rats so neatly caught ! You are too guileless 
and unsuspicious, my dear colleague, for such 
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a metier as our rascally one of diplomacy. 
We catch a Polish noble, whose very name is 
as wormwood in the emperor's august mouth, 
conferring with his friends in this delightful 
and civilised quarter ; and those friends are a 
discontented sergeant, a sulky Raskolnik, and 
a hungry understrapper of some government 
bureau : and vou wonder at their confusion on 
being seen by us ! Foi de Duraanoir f My 
chief would never forgive me, if I omitted to 
inform him of what will be welcome news to 
his Majesty Louis Philippe, King of the 
French." 

I could not but own that there was some- 
thing suspicious in the affair, though I with 
some trouble extorted from Dumanoir a 
promise that he would not mention what we 
had seen to any other than his ambassador : 
unwilling as I was that the Leczinzka family 
should be annoyed by any fresh proceedings 
against their relative. But though I was not 
one of those who see a conspiracy in every 
gathering of men, I felt an innate conviction 
that all was not right. Gliska's politics were 
notorious, and his secret communing, in so 
lonely and barbarous a quarter of the town, 
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with persons so unlike himself in rank and 
bearing, seemed ominous of coming troubles. I 
had heard — as who had not ? — of disaffection 
existing among the Poles, Fins, and Maloros- 
sians, who had been forced into the Muscovite 
army: of disaffection among the educated 
servants of the state, weary of a career in 
which corruption and chicanery overruled 
zeal and merit ; and of deadly hatred on the 
part of the fanatics of the old Greek faith 
— those grim Raskolniks of whom Dumanoir 
had spoken. A junction of such malcontents 
with the restless Polish nobles, was exactly 
what the authorities most dreaded. 

When, later in the day, T drove to the 
Leczinzka palace, I saw Gliska leaving it on 
foot. He seemed to avoid recognition, turn- 
ing up the collar of his furred overcoat so as 
neariy to conceal his face, and hurrying on 
with a quicker step as he caught sight of my 
vehicle. I found Sophie, with sparicling eyes 
and a flushed cheek, alone in the great draw- 
ing-room : the old princess coming in as soon 
as she was informed of my arrival. Never 
had I seen Sophie look more beautiful ; but 
her excitement, which I could not help con- 
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necting with Gliska's visit, caused me a 
sensation of pain as contrasting with her 
usual cold resignation, when its cause was 
explained. 

Invitations had just been issued for a masked 
ball at the residence of Prince Wittgenstein, 
the Austrian Ambassador ; and this ball, long 
projected, was to be by far the most splendid 
of the season. It was to have taken place long 
before, but had been postponed, and many of 
the intended guests had their fancy dresses 
prepared, while all the .town talked of the 
ruinous costs of the decorations and the skill 
of the artists who were to turn the embassy 
saloons into an ephemeral fairyland. Sophie 
was wild with pleasure at the prospect of the 
fete ; it was her first season, poor child, and 
she had truly a child's deUght in the coming 
treat. Her aged relatives smiled as she 
talked with unusual animation of the fantastic 
splendours that were anticipated. It was said 
that the emperor and empress would be there* 
The grand-dukes and the Grand-Duchess Olga 
would certainly attend. Count Demidoff 
was to go as a Chinese — no, as a Persian Khan, 
with the Sancy diamond to fasten the plume 
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on his turban. The four beautiful daughters 
of the Swedish minister would represent the 
Seasons ; and so on, interminably. 

It struck me that Sophie's interest in this 
ball was more than natural, but it never 
slackened during the few intervening days, 
and her spirits rose and fell in a capricious 
manner. At one time she was as happy and 
light of heart as a bird on a sunlit bough ; at 
another there would be tear-drops clinging to 
her dark eyelashes, and she had the drooping 
head and dejected look of that same bird 
when prisoned in a cage. Her old grand- 
parents did not wonder at these abrupt 
transitions. 

"Les jeunes fiUes, my dear Acton," said 
the aged prince, lightly tapping his enamelled 
snuflF-box ; " les jeunes filles — who can reason 
with them ? They have whims ; that is all." 

The great night came, and with it came 
the south wind and a thaw. The soft snow 
became of the consistency of treacle, and the 
horses had to labour hard to drag the run- 
ners of the carriages, which had so lately 
glided easily along over a frozen surface, 
through the tenacious drift. But it was 
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done, somehow, and the superb saloons of 
the Austrian minister began to fill with 
guests, some in dominoes, and the majority 
in fanciful attire of every period and country. 
I shall not describe the fete. It was splendid 
and tasteful in its way, and the crowd thick- 
ened and thickened, and the music swelled 
higher and higher, as half, or more than half, 
of the " society " of St. Petersburg passed 
in. The emperor and empress realised 
Sophie's anticipations, for they paid the 
Prince and Princess of Wittgenstein the 
compHment of their presence. They walked, 
unmasked, through the rooms, the glittering 
company parting into two lines to give them 
free passage ; both czar and czarina smiled 
graciously, and addressed a civil word, here 
and there, to some well-known personages. 
The band played the Russian anthem, and 
every face was uncovered in deference to the 
august visitors, as they moved slowly past. 

But those who were best used to watch 
the face of the strong-willed despot, whose 
personal influence was mightier, at that time, 
than any czar's since Peter the Great, felt ill 
at ease as they watched his gigantic form pass 
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through the crowded saloons. There was an 
ominous firmness about the imperial mouth, 
it was said, and a dangerous sparkle in the 
imperial eye. The. emperor was known to 
have much self-control, but there were signs 
of suppressed anger under his placidity of 
aspect which courtiers could read. 

The emperor and empress did not stay 
long. When they departed, the masks were 
replaced, the music struck up with fresh 
spirit, and the aristocracy of Russia forgot 
the darkling glance of their master's eye. The 
dance went pleasantly on. 

" M. Charles, will you do me a fa- 
vour?" 

It was Sophie who spoke, and her voice 
quivered in a manner inexplicable to me, con- 
sidering how ordinary were her words. She 
was in the rich Circassian dress of blue and 
silver she had chosen; but she would not 
have known me, in an ordinary domino of 
crimson silk, but for my face being exposed, 
through my not having replaced my mask. 
She was clinging to the arm of a boyish 
figure in Louis the Fourteenth attire : her 
brother, as I guessed. 
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"M. Charles, will you do me a favour?'* 
It was not very difficult to grant. She 
merely wanted me to affix to the breast of my 
domino, a certain yellow rosette, a shoulder- 
knot of yellow ribbon with two fluttering ends 
— that was all. Hurriedly she thanked me 
for my consent, and insisted on pinning the 
knot to my domino with her own hands, 
though her slender fingers shook so much 
that they could hardly perform the task. It 
was a whini of hers, she said, a trjck to 
" mystify" some one, and 0, it was so kind 
of me to humour her, and would I please to 
wear it till after supper-time, and to be 
masked ! Before I could ask her for a dance 
she was gone, lost in the mazes of the 
crowd. 

'* Hist ! come nearer, the game's up !" said 
a man's voice, thick and husky with emotion, 
at my ear. I started. A tall man in a dark 
domino was at my elbow. 

" It's all over," said the stranger, in his 
guttural French, spoken with a German 
accent ; " some one has betrayed us. The 
troops are under arms, and the soldiers we 
counted on are disarmed and confined to 
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barracks. Rest assured that the emperor 
knows all. Gliska " 

" Monsieur, you mistake/' exclaimed I, and 
the man shrank away. Scarcely had I time 
to debate in my own mind the purport of 
what I had heard, when two or three masked 
persons came hastily forward, the foremost 
pointing me out to the others. 

" That is he. I know him by the ribbon.'* 

There was a pause, and a shuffling and 
whispering. I bethought me of the mystifi- 
cation Sophie had spoken of. Where these 
the friends at whose expense some harmless 
trick was to be played ? I had little time to 
think, for one of the new comers passed his 
arm familiarly through mine. 

" Come quietly, monsieur, to avoid scan- 
dal" 

By this time my other arm had been grasped 
by another of the group. I made some jocu- 
lar observation, in French, on the peremptory 
nature of the summons, fully persuaded that 
the whole was a masquerade frolic. The 
intruder spoke again, more sternly : 

*' You carry it oflF well, sir. But your 
enterprizes are unfortunate. You must come 
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with us, in the emperor's name, or I swear 
to shoot you where you stand. Come on T* 

I was pushed, or dragged, through a side- 
door, down a passage, and into the hall of 
the embassy. It was full of soldiery and 
gendarmes. In a moment a cloak was thrown 
over my head, my wrists were chained to- 
gether, and I was hustled out into the snow, 
and thrust into a sledge. There was a shout, 
a trampling and clashing, and I felt the jerk 
of the start. The sledge was going off at a 
rapid pace, in spite of the softness of the 
snow. Half smothered by the cloak over 
my head, I rather lay than sat in the place 
into which I had been pushed, while by th(j 
bounding motion of the kibitka 1 knew 
that the speed of our progress was great. 

Presently the woollen wrapper that muffled 
my head, was removed, and I could see the 
true state of the case. The sledge was tra- 
versing a snow-covered road, markcMl out by 
painted posts at frequent intervals. To right 
and left lay hillocky mounds of snow, cover- 
ing the peat morass through which the causes- 
way passed. Overhead, was a wrack of hurry- 
ing lead-coloured cloud, with the pale winter 
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moon peeping out sufficiently to show the 
horsemen of the escort, a party of dragoons 
of the Guard, who rode to right and left of 
the sledge, their burnished helmets and long 
white cloaks looming ghostly through the diru 
light. Besides myself, there were two persons 
in the kibitka, the driver and a sturdy figure 
in the uniform of a sergeant. The latter held 
a pistol in his gloved right hand ; an excess 
of precaution, for I was bound and help- 
less. 

I closed my eyes for a minute or two, and 
calmed my nerves by a strong effort. Then 
I looked again. Yes, nothing had changed. 
Snowy road, lashing whip, bounding horses, 
painted posts to mark the way, the mantled 
horsemen riding on either flank, the threaten- 
ing attitude of the armed man at my side — 
all were real. And all these objects had but 
one significance — one which my soul shrank 
from. The Guards, the haste, the chains, 
the desolate wastes through which we were 
speeding, reminded me of many a dismal tale 
of exile to the gloomy deserts of Northern 
Asia. Either I was actually on my way to 
Siberia, or I was mad. 
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My courage revived. It was impossible 
that an Englishman, and an Englishman in 
government employ, should be amenable to 
such a punishment, even had his offences 
against the czar been flagrant, whereas I was 
utterly unconcerned in Russian politics. Even 
the barbarian caprice of absolute power could 
not have taken umbrage at any act of mine, 
and then the idea that my arrest was some 
cruel blunder flashed upon me, I tried the 
sergeant with French and German, but in 
vain. He knew only one language, and in 
answer to my few awkward words of Russian, 
he merely growled out the words. " Polish 
dog!" and pressed the cold muzzle of the 
pistol-barrel between my eyes, as a hint to 
keep quiet. I spoke no more. 

Soon after this, the wind veered round to 
the north, the moon vanished, the night grew 
piercing cold, and then the heavy flakes of 
snow came whirhng down, and the horses 
could hardly struggle through the drift. Then 
all sensations were gradually and surely 
merged in one — the numbing effects of the 
intense cold. 

Hours passed ; post stations were reached, 
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horses changed, fresh troopers took the place 
of the former escort ; but I only grew colder 
and feebler, and the blood in my veins seemed 
freezing into solid ice, and there were shooting 
pains through every joint, and I remember 
moaning like a child in agony, and then I 
seemed to faint with suffering, the last thing 
I remember being a flash of ruddy torchlight. 

When I recovered, I was in a warm bed, 
and beside it stood two men : one dressed in 
black — a doctor ; the other^ a tall officer in a 
long military cloak, wet with half melted 
snow. In the corner of the room was an 
Ingrian peasant woman, heating some water 
in a samovar. 

" He'll do well, now," said the doctor in 
French : " mortification had not really begun. 
It's only a slight case of frostbite, with 
extreme debility." 

" I'm glad to hear it !" said the officer, in 
whom I recognised a certain Major Orloff, one 
of the imperial aides-de-camp. " The emperor 
is truly distressed that the mistake should 
have occurred. But how this Englishman 
came to wear the yellow knot of ribbon by 
which Gliska was to be recognised by the 
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other conspirators, had the plot really come to 
a head, and had the czar's person been seized 
on, is a puzzle to us all. I'd lay my life 
there's a woman's hand in it." 

" Very likely," said the doctor with a smile ; 
" perhaps Mademoiselle Sophie Leczinzka con- 
trived the exchange when Gliska found out 
that all was lost, and his arrest imminent. 
The runaway couple have not been caught, I 
believe ?" 

I groaned. 

** Come away, doctor," whispered the good- 
natured aide-de-camp ; " the poor fellow may 
wake and overhear us. And he will know 
quite soon enough that bis fiancee deceived 
him from the first, and that she will be 
Madame Gliska when they get in safety across 
the Prussian frontier, of which the police 
prefect admits there is no doubt — so artfully 
were the chevalier's projects laid, to provide 
the means of escape, in case of the failure 
of the conspiracy. AUons 1 Bad news flies 
fast." 
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Aftee a whole winter spent in studying 
art at Borne, I had come down, sitting bodkin 
between two Germans in a cheap vetturino 
carriage, to study nature at Naples. I was so 
sick of huge picture-galleries, hired models, 
and the gossip of the studios, that I thought 
it would be a relief to paint landscape for a 
change: so I said to others, and so I said 
to myself; but my own heart contradicted me. 
I knew very well, in my innermost soul, that 
it was in bitterness of spirit that I left Rome, 
unable to bear the sight of other men's 
prosperity. It stung me to see men whom I 
knew to be inferior to myself in taste, in 
knowledge of colour, in originality, in every 
thing but a plodding, stolid industry, pass me 
in the race of life. This is a cold, hard, work- 
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a- day century of ours, an age without sym- 
pathy for the flaws and failings of genias, and 
measuring all capacities by the same pitiful 
little foot-rule of the results attained to. 

And so I went to Naples ; and, when the 
heats of the sultry Italian summer came on, 
led a roving Ufe among the coast towns and 
petty watering- places within reach of the great 
city, now at Portici, now at Sorrento, and 
then dawdling away weeks at Salerno or 
Castelamare. A lazy, good-for-nothing life it 
was ; a life of castle-building, of regrets that I 
tried to banish, and of hopes that I knew 
could never blossom into realities. I was still 
young, not four-and-twenty, but I thought I 
had a right to consider myself a disappointed 
man. Doubly disappointed. First, because 
I had not met with encouragement from con- 
noisseurs and the public. Secondly, because 
Lucy Graham, dear little Lucy, whom I loved 
and had loved for years, and who would have 
shared my poverty unmurmuringly, was not to 
be my wife. Her relations were wise, forsooth. 
" They could not hear," they said, " of the 
dear girl's throwing herself away upon an idle, 
purposeless man, who would drag her down 
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with him into the mire of merited poverty." 
How false and selfish such reasoning was ! 
They might have known — Lucy's aunt and 
Lucy's brother, to whose will her gentle 
nature deferred — that with such an induce- 
ment, such a talisman, as her love and her 
welfare depending on my toil, I should have 
done fifty times as much as I had ever achieved 
without such a spur to exertion. 

A penniless artist cannot live, even in that 
country, always cheap to those whose wants 
are few, without work. I, therefore, worked ; 
but in an unambitious fashion that did not 
task my patience overmuch. Coloured 
sketches of mountain scenery and bits of blue 
Mediterranean, with bronzed fishermen, 
peasants in goat skins and brown serge, 
square-capped women with pitchers, nets, 
olives, vineyards, rocks, and red caps, I 
drew from time to time, and these sold freely. 
My chief patrons were the foreign visitors to 
Soreuto and Castelamare, who were glad to 
carry home with them some memento of the 
rich scenery of the Neapolitan coast. I worked 
when I was hungry, earned enough to pay for 
beef and maccaroni, and lived altogether in 
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improvident hand to mouth fashion, like an 
educated lazzarone. All this time I was very 
far from haf{)py. There was not a much 
heavier heart in the kingdom of Naples than 
that of Hugh Edwards — British subject and 
artist, as his passport described him — when 
he sauntered out of the little inn at Portici 
one autumn evening. 

The sun was going down ; one could see 
the scarlet light flaring and blazing through 
the green boughs of the rustling chesnut- 
trees, but there was plenty of light as yet, 
and the prospect was a pleasant one, even to 
jaundiced eyes like mine. Portici and its 
painted houses were soon left behind, and I 
struck off by one of the many paths that lead 
into the hills. 

Presently I stopped, and looked around 
me from a small eminence that commanded a 
view of the surrounding country. There was 
one object that especially caught my eye, the 
new railroad, then in process of construction, 
and which was being carried out, like most 
of the iron ways of Europe, by English skill 
and English capital. As I looked, I saw a 
cutting far beneath me, in which a gang of 
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labourers were still at work. The low rays of 
the sun flashed on their variously clad forms, 
their heads topped by the red Naples cap, or 
bound, turban-like, with a coloured handker- 
chief, and the picks and spades that were 
tearing a way through the volcanic soil. I 
stood afar off, and watched them; but not 
from any sympathy with their toil or its 
ultimate objects. On the contrary, as I 
looked, I felt my lip curl, and my brow 
darken, for the spectacle suggested unpleasant 
thoughts. The contractor who had under- 
taken that section of the new line was no other 
than Lucy's odious elder brother, that very 
George Graham who had had the chief share 
in breaking off the half engagement between 
his orphaned sister and myself. A clever, 
plausible man, who had succeeded, and who, 
like all the successful in this world, treated 
failure as a crime. 

I had never met this prosperous relative of 
Lucy's, nor did I desire to meet him. His 
opinion of myself had been formed from the 
report of mutual acquaintances, from the con- 
versation of Lucy and her aunt, and from a 
brief correspondence that had begun and ended 
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in anger. To meet George Graham was more 
than I had bargained for, and I quickly made 
\ip my mind to quit Portici. 

A strange whim had urged me to visit this 
little town, and that whim had been disap- 
pointed. While last at Salerno, an American 
traveller had given me an animated description 
of some adventures among the banditti, and 
had told me a number of anecdotes of the 
most celebrated brigand chiefs of the day, 
Saltocco, Capo Rosso, Malinghetti, and 
another freebooter, whose nickname of L'Ag- 
nello, or " the Lamb,'* ironically expressed 
his peculiarly ferocious disposition. My in- 
formant was a doctor, and to this circumstance 
he had owed his immunity from any ill usage 
while in the hands of his dangerous hosts; many 
of whom were at the time suffering from marsh 
fever, and among them their leader, Saltocco. 
The American had been lucky enough, having 
a medicine -chest among his luggage, to cure 
the greater part of these invalids: and in 
return for his medical services, they had set 
him free, uninjured and unransomed, re- 
taining, however, his gold watch and chain, 
which the chief promised to wear as a keep- 
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sake. The account Dr. Hucks gave of the 
wild bivouacs, high up in the thin clear air 
of the mountain solitudes, of the Salvator 
Rosa groups around the fires, the dances, 
the village merry-makings, in which the 
brigands took a part as welcome guests, had 
piqued my curiosity. My desire was to 
obtain, if I could, a safe-conduct to inspect 
the camp of these marauders. For the idea 
of painting a great picture, and growing 
famous at a single efibrt, haunted my fancy 
yet, as a similar idea does that of many and 
many an idle man. Who knew whether some 
quaintly savage scene amid the hills might not 
suggest matter for a work that should even 
yet retrieve my Uighted fortunes ? 

Most complete, however, had been the 
failure of these romantic notions. I found 
the good people of Portici by no means 
desirous to admit the existence of any bri- 
gands in their vicinity. All stories of outrage 
and plunder were gross exaggerations. A 
petty theft might now and then take place ; 
but, beyond the pillage of a henroost or a 
vineyard, no transgression was authentic. In 
fact, I suspect the Bourbon goveniment at 
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Naples, anxious to avert the troublesome 
advice of foreign powers, had issued orders 
that the banditti, if they could ,not be exter- 
minated, should be ignored. 

" I beg your pardon, but I conclude that 
your name is Edwards, and that you are stay- 
ing at the Albergo dlnghilterra — is it not so ?" 
said a voice in English, at ray elbow. I 
turned and confronted the speaker, who had 
approached me, lost as I was in reverie, without 
my hearing his step. He was a strongly-built 
man of middle height, with a sun-burnt face 
and quick blue eyes, that roved hither and 
thither, and seemed in an instant to take the 
measure of ajjy object or person. His hair 
was getting grey, but probably more from toil 
and exposure to weather than from age, since 
he did not appear my senior by more than eight 
or nine years. His attire, of dark -coloured 
Tweed, was neat and plain, and by the com- 
passes and ivory rule that projected from the 
breast-pocket of his shooting-coat, I easily 
guessed him to be one of the English sur- 
veyors employed in laying out the line. His 
voice was loud, and rather abrupt, like that 
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of one used to command ; but there was 
something pleasant in the ring of it. 

I admitted my identity, wondering what 
the new comer could want with me. He had 
not the air of a mere lounger, seeking to kill 
time, and hailing a fellow-countryman for the 
sake of a chat in his native tongue. Besides, 
be bad taken the trouble, somehow, to ascer- 
tain my name. 

" Then this letter is yours. I thought it 
must be. You dropped it on the' bridge, and 
a goat -herd gave it to me, so, as I had no- 
ticed you pass by the embankment, I followed 
you to restore it, and I am glad to return it 
to the right owner." 

The letter was from Lucy, received that 
morning. I was vexed at my own careless- 
ness, for I might have dropped it in some 
public place, and I knew that all travellers 
are not over-scrupulous as to perusing the 
waifs and strays of correspondence that may 
fall into their hands. I therefore thanked the 
surveyor more heartily than was my custom. 

" No trouble at all, not worth mentioning,'* 
said my compatriot, wiping his forehead as he 
glanced around him ; '' it has given me a 
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pleasant walk and a pretty prospect. How 
fine that sunset is !'* 

And he gazed at the deep glow of orange 
and crimson burning in fast-fading splendour 
on the edge of the western sky, with an en- 
joyment that was evidently genuine. Before 
long I found myself deep in conversation with 
the stranger, whose blunt honesty of manner 
pleased me better than the bearing of a more 
courtly person might have done. On my side, 
I did not profess to be other than I was, a 
poor and lonely artist. 

" Not a bad trade either, if a man's true 
vocation be the brush, and he sticks to it,'* 
said the stranger, tapping the crumbling rocks 
with a switch he carried, as if to test their 
solidity. 

" We don't generally regard it as a trade," 
said I, with something of a sneer. 

" Pooh, nonsense ; everything by which an 
honest man makes a living, from soldiering to 
shoemaking, is a trade, and only coxcombs 
are ashamed to own that they are paid for 
their work," broke in the stranger, very un- 
ceremoniously ; " don't let us quarrel on mat- 
ters of professional etiquette. My trade, 
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now, is a rougher one than yours, yet Michael 
Angelo knew something about it." 

I laughed, and remarked that to build a 
cathedral was a nobler task than to plan a 
railroad. 

" I don't know that/* said my new ac- 
quaintance, sturdily. " I never go about my 
task in tunnel or cutting, without remember- 
ing that every one of these iron links between 
town and town, country and country, is a step 
towards bridging over the great gulf that lies 
between mankind and happiness and liberty. 
To my mind, every tinkle of the hammers of 
our platelayers is a pledge and promise of a 
*good time coming,' as the song says. No 
civiliser like the railway. 

I somewhat sneeringly asked if my new 
friend's employer, Mr. George Graham, 
shared these fine sentiments with regard to 
the iron ways with which he was so busy. 

The stranger's eyes twinkled. 

" Oh, Graham,*' he said, with a dry laugh ; 
-" Graham is obliged to have an eye to the 
main chance. He can't afford to indulge his 
fancy much, but must look to the balance- 
sheets and steer clear of the Gazette. I 
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sometimes think he would prefer a safe salary 
to the profits he nets, and the anxious days 
and sleepless nights that go to the winning of 
them/' 

Presently I asked him what he thought of 
his employer, Graham, but he was somewhat 
reserved in his replies. 

" A strict hand. Keeps us all to our col- 
lars. Won't tolerate any shirking of work, 
on his own part or that of others. He pays 
well, but he will have the pennyworth for the 
penny/* was all I could gather, and I own I 
was disappointed. I wanted to have a right 
to despise this hard money-grubber, who 
stood between his gentle sister and myself, 
and it would have been music to my ears to 
hear him called tyrant and miser. Inde- 
pendently of this, I took a great fancy to the 
rugged stranger, and not the less, perhaps, 
because he bluntly disagreed with my own 
theories of social life, which I freely pro- 
pounded to him. 

" Tve heard most of your arguments before, 
Mr. Edwards," he said ; " but I hope you 
won't think me rude when I say that when a 
young fellow is on bad terms with the world, 
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it isn't so much the world's fault as that of 
the other party. I know practice is better 
than precept, and I've no right to preach, but 
one thing I'll say, I've taken a liking to you, 
brief as our acquaintance has been, and in 
spite of your wild talk, and if I can ever 
be of service, I will. Perhaps you may not 
think a poor engineer's help worth having, but 
should you ever be really in want of a friend, 
while I'm in Italy, send me a line. I'll do 
my best for you, and not even ask for thanks.*' 

I smiled, for I was in the humour to treat 
the oflFer as a jest. 

" You forget," said I, " that we are not on 
equal terms. You know my name, while 
yours is unknown to me." 

" ril give you an address by which your 
letter is sure to reach me," said the engineer, 
pencilling some words on a leaf which he tore 
from his pocket-book, and handing the leaf to 
me ; " and now, good-bye, for I must hurry 
back to Portici, and pay wages and docket 
vouchers for a couple of hours at the least." 

He was gone, and it was not until I had 
watched his disappearing figure across the 
olive grove, that I thought of looking at the 
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address he had given me. The words he had 
pencilled were merely these : " S. D., care of 
Burbidge and Styles, English Bank, Via 
Stretta, Naples.*' My new acquaintance had 
not revealed his name after all. For a mo- 
ment I was undecided as to whether I should 
fling away the scrap of paper, or keep it as a 
curiosity. 1 took a middle course, for I 
thrust it carelessly into my pocket, and saun- 
tered away up the hill. It was getting very 
dark, but the moon was half full, and threw 
light enough on the less thickly wooded 
parts of the landscape to save me from stum- 
bling. There was no trace of the sunset 
glories left in the darkling sky to westward. 
It was black night among the cactus shrubs 
and rustling bushes that fringed the rocks on 
my right and left hand. Only a pale yellow 
streak of light fell between the boughs of the 
stone pines, and showed the water-worn peb- 
bles and red sand at my feet. 

" Faccia a terra !" called out a deep voice 
from the thickets overhead ; and then followed 
the sharp click of a gunlock. I stopped, 
and looked quickly in the direction of the 
invisible speaker. Again came the same 
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1 harsh summons, spoken in the vilest Cala- 

brian patois, but quite intelligible. " Face — 
to — the — ground, English fool I Beppo, Nic- 
colo, let him see the carbines/' 

Instantly the branches crashed, and through 

i the evergreen foliage were thrust the gleam- 

1 ing barrels of several guns, while the order to 

lie down and press my face to the earth was 

! gruffly renewed. I had been half incredulous 

at first, half inclined to suspect a trick or a 
delusion of the senses, but now I doubted no 
longer. I was in presence of the brigands, 
and, as I realised the truth, a quick tingling 

i sensation ran like fire through my blood, and 

I scarcely knew whether the thrill were one 
of pain or pleasure. Then came a heavy body 
crushing and tearing through the boughs and 
matted creepers, in headlong descent of the 
bank. I attempted to fly, but, overtaken, 
turned desperately round on the pursuer, 
wrenching the carbine out of his hand, and 
hurling him, with a force that surprised my- 
self, upon a heap of stones and twisted olive 
roots. But two stout fellows were close on 
the heels of the first, and they threw them- 
selves upon me, grappling me with a ten a- 
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cious hug that could not be shaken oflF, while 
a fourth came up in a more leisurely way, 
and, pressing the muzzle of his piece to my 
forehead, ordered me to leave oflF struggling, 
on pain of instant death. 

I submitted, and in an incredibly short 
space of time my arms were tied behind me 
with a cord, my watch, purse, pocket-book, 
sketch-book, and pencil-case, were transferred 
to the care of my captors, and I was in full 
march towards the mountains. 

So long as our course lay through a culti- 
vated district, my lawless guides either kept 
silence altogether, or only spoke in growling 
tones, and as curtly as possible. But when 
the olive terraces and walnut groves had dis- 
appeared, and the walled vineyards and fenced 
fields had given place to bare rocks and thorny 
shrubs, the spirits of the robbers rose in pro- 
portion to their remoteness from civilization. 
When we were quite in the uncultivated 
country, the two younger of the brigands be- 
gan to whistle and sing scraps of operatic airs 
that from La Scala had found their way into 
the hills. 

It was quite in vain that I protested against 
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my captivity, assuring the elder and graver of 
the four that I was a most unprofitable prize, 
if, indeed, I had not, as seemed probable, 
been taken by mistake for another ; that I 
was a poor artist, with hardly a scudo beyond 
the silver coins they had found in my pocket, 
and that no one was able or willing to pay 
ransom for a lonely stranger like myself. 
The only answer I got to these appeals was a 
push from the butt-end of a carbine, coupled 
with a rough command to hasten my steps. 
Presently I had not much breath to spare for 
such useless remonstrance, as I found myself, 
perforce, scrambling up steep and stony gul- 
lies that were probably the mere beds of 
dried-up torrents, dragging myself painfully 
over rocks in whose fissures grew the moun- 
tain thistle and the stunted cactus. 

Breathless, spent, and with bruised and 
bleeding feet, my light boots proving a poor 
protection against the sharp stones over which 
I had for hours been forced to stumble as 
best I might, I sank down on a fragment of 
rock, and declared my inability to go further. 
The bandits threatened me, struck me, but 
in vain. I could do no more. One of them 
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at last drew a gourd from his pocket, un- 
corked it, and held it to my lips. 

" Drink !" he said, impatiently ; •* there is 
but a mile to travel. Drink ! San Gennaro 
blight you — do you fancy the good liquor 
poison ? The coarse and fiery brandy revived 
me ; but it was not without a great deal of 
hustling, supporting, and pushing on the part 
of my conductors that I contrived to stagger 
on, until we entered a narrow glen between 
steep peaks, and suddenly turning a corner 
came upon a small plain, in which a strange 
scene awaited me. A number of ruddy 
watch-fires, perhaps twenty, were burning 
with red and smoky light, and around these 
reclined, sat, or moved in a variety of more or 
less active employments, groups of dark forms, 
most, but not all, of whom wore the pointed 
Calabrian hat so familiar to play-goers. Here 
and there the glare was reflected from the 
barrels of guns which the owners were clean- 
ing or examining by the fire-light, and before 
several of the fires cooking operations were 
going on, and whole kids, hares, or great 
pieces of half-raw meat, were being slowly 
turned as they dangled on a string in front of 
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the blaze. From one group, larger than the 
rest, came the notes of a guitar, and of a deep 
voice singing some bravura song, such as the 
Italians of the lower class pick up like parrots 
from their occasional visits to a theatre. And 
as the song came to a close, I distinctly heard 
the shrill voices and laughter of women ming- 
ling with the mirth and applause of the 
men. This, however, surprised me little, for 
I had heard that the brigands kept on friendly 
terms with the villagers, whose relations they 
frequently were, and that the wives, sisters, 
and mothers of members of the band were 
constantly visiting their haunts for the purpose 
of conveying intelligence or provisions to the 
outlaws. 

" There he is 1 Ecco, the tall signor beside 
the fire, to the left," said one of my guides. 
" We shall see what the Lamb has to say to 
all this poverty of yours.*' 

" The Lamb ?*' said I, half unconsciously, 
striving to recal the American's account of 
the celebrated freebooter who bore that incon- 
gruous name. 

" Si ! L'Agnello himself," said the brigand. 
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thrusting me forward into the firelight, and 
doffing his hat to his leader. 

•'Who's that? The Salemitan. Good. 
And what sort of a foreign sheep have you 
there ?'* called out the chief, shading his eyes 
with his broad hand, and staring hard at me. 
** The Englishman, the Englishman, for a gold 
ounce ! Welcome, milordo I" 

And with a grotesque mockery of cour- 
teous deference, the brigand leader rose to his 
feet and took oflF his hat, bowing low, while 
those around burst into a roar of laughter. 
I looked anxiously at L'Agnello, on whose 
good pleasure my fate probably depended. 
He was evidently a great dandy, his equip- 
ment being more picturesque than that of his 
followers, for he wore a suit of green velvet, 
with silver buttons and embroidery, much 
tarnished, but still handsome, a yellow silk 
sash, two gold watches, whose chains were 
festooned across his waistcoat, and a lady's 
gold chain about his neck. His stiletto and 
pistols were stuck in a crimson belt, and 
under his hat was a kerchief of a, brilliant red 
colour, which waved and flapped like the kefia 
of a Bedouin Arab, setting off the swarthy 
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complexion and grim features of the wearer. 
When the brigand chief had replaced the hat 
which he had doffed in salutation, I ventured 
to renew my protest, declaring that I was no 
"milordo," but an artist, and a very poor 
one : in a word, not worth trapping. The 
Lamb grinned incredulously. 

" Basta ! For what do you take me. English- 
man, that you deafen me with lies. So you 
are poor, then ? You, who arrived at Portici 
with a carriage grand enough for the Holy 
Father to ride in, with trunks and imperials, 
courier and valet, and a fourgon to carry the 
heavy luggage — a veritable train de prince '/' 

This last speech, spoken with an air of the 
profoundest conviction, and in bad French, 
eked out here and there by a word of Italian 
(the Lamb was, as I afterwards heard, not a 
little proud of his abilities as a linguist), 
sorely puzzled me. I could not doubt that 
the brigand believed what he said to be true. 
His jocular aspect was giving place to a 
gloomy frown. 

*' Enough of this play !" he said at length, 
in a more menacing voice. " You see I 
know you. You are the Inglese who gave 
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old Geronimo Valleri, at the inn beside the 
Ponte Nerone, a hundred and twenty golden 
Napoleons for two old pictures the rogue had 
to sell?" 

It now flashed upon me for the first time 
that I had been mistaken for a rich young 
Englishman of rank and fortune, who had 
lately arrived at Portici, and had that very 
day abruptly left the inn where I had been 
staying. He was, as I remembered, said to 
be a liberal, if not a very judicious connois- 
seur of art, and was of about my own height 
and age. I even recollected that he, like 
myself, was addicted to solitary rambles, which 
circumstance had probably been reported to 
the brigands, who have their spies in most 
places, and hence in all likelihood the ambush 
and the capture of the wrong man. 

I could not help shrinking from the awk- 
ward office of undeceiving the chief, whose 
grim visage grew more and more like that of 
a hungry tiger as he watched me. " I could 
guess," I said, " for whom I had been mis- 
taken; but, so far from having arrived at 
Portici with four post-horses, a fourgon, a 
valet, and a courier, I could assure my present 
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around my wrists and ankles, for it had often 
happened that a tortured prisoner had done 
mischief among the tormentors. Then my 
boots and stockings were torn away piecemeal, 
and I was thrust forward until the bare soles 
of my feet were close to the glowing red 
embers of the great fire. I was chilled with 
the bleak mountain air and with fatigue, and 
for the first few moments the heat was not 
disagreeable, but presently it became incon- 
venient. I bore it silently. The discomfort 
deepened into pain, the pain into agony, and 
I groaned, and tried to crawl away. A robber 
took me by the shoulders, and thrust me back 
again as if I had been a log ; my scorched 
feet came in contact with the hot embers, and 
I could not suppress a scream, which was 
mocked by a roar of laughter froni the unfeel- 
ing savages. 

" The roast meat will be burned," said one 
wag, and the joke elicited fresh mirth. A 
woman or two did certainly say *' poverino," 
as I writhed and moaned, but no one oficred 
to release me, and I began to fear that I 
should be maimed for life. The fierceness of 
the pain drove even that thought from my 
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mind, conquered all sense of pride, resent- 
ment, and prudence, and I shrieked wildly and 
incessantly, sometimes beseeching the hard- 
hearted barbarians to have pity; sometimes 
taunting and cursing them, in the frantic hope 
that I might provoke some more irascible 
brute than the rest into ending my sufferings 
by a shot or a stab. Then nature was utterly 
spent, and I fainted. 

When I recovered my senses I was lying 
in a wretched hut, on a heap of straw. On a 
broken wine-cask at some distance sat a grey- 
haired old crone, busy with one of those classic 
spindles which the Italian peasant women have 
used from the days of Etruscan civilisation. 
For a time my senses were so dulled that I 
could remember nothing ; and, though I saw 
that it was morning, and felt the air chilly, I 
did not try to realise how I came into my 
present position. At last a sharp shooting 
pain in my feet recalled my recollection of by- 
gone suffering, and I groaned, and tried to 
rise, but failed. The old woman turned her 
head, and bade me lie still, as if I had been a 
froward child, then came forward to unwind 
some yards of coarse linen in which my in- 
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jured feet were wrapped and proceeded to 
dress the scorched skin afresh with some 
wonderfully soothing unguent. 

This old woman had, I suspect, saved my 
life. She alone had had compassion upon 
me as I lay insensible. The motive of this 
was very curious. Neapolitans of her class 
have little or no idea of philanthropy in theory 
or in practice, and it seldom enters into any 
one's head to pity the distress of those who 
are not akin to them in blood, or bound by 
friendship. But old Caterina had, it appears, 
been the mother of two sons, members of the 
gang, who had been hanged at Naples several 
years since, and, to the youngest and best 
beloved of these, I, in his mother's opinion, 
bore a strong resemblance. This lucky like- 
ness had induced the old woman to undertake 
the cure of the lonely stranger. Thus she 
had coaxed some of the men to carry me to 
her hut — a goatherd's deserted hovel — had 
laid me on a heap of straw beneath a tattered 
blanket, and had rubbed my blistered feet 
with an ointment which she declared to be 
infallible, and which would enable me to 
" dance the Tarantella" in a month at latest. 
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But I was not yet safe. The Lamb, though 
convinced that I was not the traveller in 
whose stead I had been captured, was deter- 
mined that I should not get off scot free. 

*' He has fixed your ransom at eighteen 
thousand ducats. The milordo would have 
had to pay fifty thousand," said my protectress; 
" and he will have the money. He gets money 
from all, even from begging friars and vine- 
dressers. Only last week he cut off the ears 
of a rich jeweller, first one, then the other, 
and sent them to his children in Salerno. 
The ransom was paid, but had it not been, 
L*AgneIlo would have chopped off every finger 
of the prisoner's hands joint by joint. That's 
how he serves the rich. As for those who are 
not rich, he first toasts their feet and then 
stabs them with his stiletto — he does not 
waste much trouble on them ; so, child, you 
had better think of some relation who 
would pay down the money to see you alive 
again." 

Later in the day I received a visit from the 
brigand chief, who spoke substantially as 
follows : Everybody knew that all Inglesi were 
wealthy folks, and, if I were not able to 
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pay, probably I had kith and kin who would 
buy my safety. Failing that resource, were 
there not consuls and ambassadors of Inghil- 
terra who might, could, would, and should 
forward the necessary cash to save the life of a 
British subject? To facilitate matters, he, 
L*Agnello, would give me two weeks' grace, 
and would lower the terms to fourteen thou- 
sand ducats ; but, sooner than take a mara- 
vedi less, he would cause my head to be cut 
off and forwarded as a present to the 
Syndic of Portici, as he had done, four 
years since, in the case of Tommaso Potti, 
the vintner. 

Thus spoke the Lamb, not angrily, but with 
a kind of good-humoured ferocity, and in the 
course of the afternoon a number of the robbers 
sauntered into the hut, and one and all ad- 
vised me in all seriousness to comply with 
their leader's recommendation. . Some of them 
— of the younger men especially — did not 
appear to be wholly without compassion for 
my wretched state, since my injured feet 
were very painful, and I could not stand as 
yet, and they patted me on the back with 
rough kindness, and bade me fear nothing, 
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as I should be well used among them. But 
one and all agreed that unless I obtained 
the sum demanded, it would go very hard 
with me. 

" The Lamb," said one tall youngster, who 
had been a boatman at Palermo, and was 
very proud of the five or six English words he 
had picked up when plying among the foreign 
shipping — "the Lamb was out of temper 
yesterday, for three of his traps have caught 
no mice. There was the Cardinal, for whom 
nine of us watched for a week on the Sorrento 
road, a prince of the Church, whose ransom 
would have made us all as rich as Jews, to 
say nothing of the absolution he could have 
given us while we had him fast. Well, he 
slipped through our fingers, and so did the 
Notary of Salerno, old Signor Tazzi, who is 
wealthy enough to eat oS* gold and drink 
lacrima every day if he were not a skinflint, 
and so did the milordo of the green carriage. 
The Lamb is not often so hasty as you found 
him, but he is a man of his word, and, per 
Demonio, you had better recall yourself to the 
memory of such of your friends as have the 
plumpest purses and the softest hearts.'* 
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Excellent counsel, no doubt, but, like much 
other advice of the same sort, easier given 
than followed. There was no one to whom I 
could turn for help in this sore strait. The 
sum demanded was a large one, above two 
thousand pounds of English money, and I 
could as soon have liquidated the National 
Debt as have raised the tithe of it from any 
resources of my own. Rich friends were no 
more plentiful with me than they generally 
are with a man who is at once poor and self- 
willed, and I had no living relation who either 
could or would pay my ransom. The only 
hope, and that a desperate one, seemed to be 
that of an application to the British Embassy 
at Naples, and I knew too much of routine 
to expect much from this. Time was life to 
me, and most likely, long before a dry oflBcial 
reply should be returned to my letter, I 
should be past all power of diplomatic suc- 
cour. Moreover, it was not improbable that 
my appeal would be treated as a hoax, or an 
impertinence; there was " no precedent " for 
such a solecism as a correspondence between 
a prisoner of L'Agnello and the Envoy of Her 
Britannic Majesty to the Court of the Two 
Sicilies. 
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In this emergency I bethought me of the 
stranger, the English engineer with whom I 
had been conversing immediately before my 
capture by the brigands. He had professed 
his desire to render me a service, should real 
need of assistance arise, and I might as well 
take him at his word. Of course, I was not 
so absurd as to dream that a salaried pro- 
fessional man could furnish the considerable 
sum that the bandit leader required as the 
price of my liberty, but I thought that if 
my new acquaintance were to press my case 
on the notice of the officials at the embassy, 
I should have a better chance of a hearing. 
With this idea I penned a short letter, ad- 
dressed according to the direction that had 
been given me by the mysterious S. D., and 
a young brigand undertook to carry this 
missive to the nearest lowland village, whence 
it would be conveyed to Naples through the 
customary channel of the post. 

Day after day went by, and my feet were 
so far healed, thanks to the ointment and 
chewed leaves which old Caterina • daily ap- 
plied to them, that I could hobble about the 
camp, which I was allowed to do pretty 
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freely, for I was by far too lame to escape 
over the rugged and stony country that lay 
between me and safety. I was not ill-treated ; 
a share of the polenta and meat was always 
assigned me, even when, as sometimes oc- 
curred, there was a scarcity of food in the 
bivouac, and I was always offered wine and 
cigars when I drew near one of the fires 
around which the wild groups sat after sun- 
set. I had been appointed portrait-painter 
in ordinary to the band, and ruffian after ruffian 
jostled and squabbled with his compeers for 
the prior right to have his villainous features 
transferred to the blank leaves of my sketch- 
book. A strange set they were, so ignorant, so 
shrewd, so lively in their hours of good 
humour, that they were less like criminals 
than some savage tribe at war with society. 
There were two or three improvisatori among 
them, and several who could sing to their 
own accompaniment on the guitar, and the 
mirth and merrymaking were loud and un- 
restrained around the watch-fires at night. 

The robbers were by no means isolated 
from the sympathies of the rest of the 
community. They were on very good terms 
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with most of the villagers in the mountain 
glens around them, at whose feasts and fairs 
they showed themselves openly, and from 
whom they received information and provisions. 
Indeed, many of them belonged to the district 
and were akin to the rural magistrates and 
the very police who should have hunted them 
. down, and this, perhaps, explains the fact 
that the carabinieri never seemed able to 
discover the fastnesses where the marauders 
lurked, well known as they were to hundreds 
of so-called honest people. 

The brigands were not idle. Frequent 
expeditions were undertaken with varying 
success, but no prisoner was brought up into 
the hills during my stay, though more than 
one carriage was stopped, and its occupants 
plundered. On one occasion only was there 
any colUsion with the gendarmes, and on 
that the detachment came back sullen and 
discomfited, with the loss of two of their 
number, who had been wounded and taken. 
This misfortune did not tend to make the 
Lamb more amiable. He gruffly intimated 
to his followers that they must prepare to set 
out for another lurking-place, since their 
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unlucky comrades, in spite of the tremendous 
oaths by which the banditti are bound to 
keep the secret of their companions' retreat, 
would probably be tempted by promises of 
pardon to reveal all they knew. And it was 
just possible that the authorities would take 
active measures to destroy the wasps, when 
once certain where their nest was to be found. 
Under these circumstances, the Lamb notified 
to me that he must curtail my lease of life 
by two days, and that if in twenty-four hours 
my ransom did not arrive, he should simplify 
matters by cutting my throat. Nor could 
there be much doubt that he would keep his 
word. 

Life is dear to us all, and it was with a 
heavy heart that I prepared to die. But I 
had no hope. I even despised myself for the 
weakness which had made me attach the 
sUghtest faith to the professions of S. D, 
Why, after all, should I expect a casual ac- 
quamtance like the engineer to trouble him- 
self regarding me ? " Nothing for nothing," 
thought I, "is the rule of the world. It 
matters little. Even poor little Lucy will 
soon forget me, and '* 
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"Ho! Englishman, your skin is safe this 
time/* said L'Agnello, breaking in on my 
gloomy meditations, and jingling a heavy bag 
of gold, as he grinned encouragingly at me. 
"Your ransom is paid, and the priest who 
brought it up the mountain will show you the 
path, and let you ride his mule. I bear you 
no malice, and am just as glad as yourself 
to pouch the cash, instead of seeing what 
colour your blood is. So be off, and keep 
clear of my claws for the future !" 

The surprise almost stupified me, but it 
was no delusion. The ransom had really been 
paid, and that in full; and a cura, with 
whom the robbers had a good understanding, 
was there to confirm the Lamb's account. 
All he could say, however, was, that the 
money had been confided to him by an English 
signer, who refused to give any other name 
than " S. D.," and who had ridden down the 
valley, to return, as he believed, to Naples. 

I did not tarry long, but before I went my 
watch and chain were restored to me, and 
these I bestowed, as a parting keepsake, on 
the kindly old crone whose capricious tender- 
ness had saved my life, and the brigands gave 
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me a cheer by way of farewell as I descended 
the rocky path, mounted on the priest's mule. 
That night I slept at San Paolo, and by noon 
of the next day reached Naples, and hurried 
to the Via Stretta. I was eager to see and 
thank my unknown preserver, ignorant as I 
was of his name or real rank. I found the 
senior partner of the firm of Burbidge and 
Styles in his bank parlour. He pushed up 
his gold-rimmed spectacles to the middle of 
his wrinkled forehead, as he listened to my 
earnest request to be told to whom I was 
indebted for my life. 

** * S. D.,' my dear sir," said the banker. 
" Well, the question is a little out of rule, 
but I have never been asked to keep silence 
on the subject. I do not, therefore, think any 
professional confidence will be violated in 
this case, if I say that the gentleman in ques- 
tion is Mr. Graham.*' 

'* Graham — George Graham ?" asked I, as 
the blood mounted to my face. 

" Yes ; Mr. Graham, the railway contractor. 
He met you, I understood, not long since, and 
— but here he is to answer for himself." 

I turned, and there in the doorway, stood 
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the English engineer that I had met at 
Portici. And he was the man I had hated — 
Lucy's brother — and to him I owed my life. 
His undeserved kindness, his noble generosity, 
smote me to the heart, and I dropped into a 
chair, covered my face with my hands, and 
burst into tears. 

" Has Burbidge been telling tales ?" said 
the new comer. " Pray don't distress your- 
self, Mr. Edwards, and let bygones be by- 
gones. We have had, I dare say, a fictitious 
idea of each other's character, but in future 
let us be friends." 

And friends we are, friends and brothers, 
for Lucy is now my wife, and the happiness 
of calling her mine, with such of the world's 
good report and worldly prosperity as has 
fallen to my lot, I owe, under Heaven, to the 
man whom I long looked on as a cold egotist — 
George Graham. His succour of me at the 
hour of my greatest need, at a pecuniary 
sacrifice which was no trifling one — for he 
was not then rich — broke through the cynic 
disbelief in human goodness that was gather- 
ing round my heart. Cheered by George's 
counsels and example, I led a new life, ap- 
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plied myself assiduously to my art, and, in 
four years of toil, was able to repay the 
large sum which Graham had advanced for 
my ransom. By this time I was well known 
as a painter, and in receipt of a fair income, 
and on the day of my marriage with Lucy, 
which took place in the fifth year of my pro- 
bation, George Graham, grown a wealthy man, 
insisted on settlmg ten thousand pounds on 
bis sister and her husband. 



THE 

CARDINAL'S WALKING STICK. 



« Why— West ? old fellow ? West !'* 

** Crooke, my boy !" 

We stood silent for a few seconds, holding 
each other's hands, in the first surprise of the 
unexpected meeting. And as we thus stood, 
the strange foreign street, the tall white Roman 
houses, balconied and terraced, vanished like 
dissolving views, and before our eyes rose 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and the images of 
two beardless undergraduates in cap and 
gown. At least, I can answer for myself. 
Crooke and I had been fast friends and college 
chums long ago, and I forgot, in the pleasure 
of seeing my companion of well-remembered 
days, how difiFerent were the paths which we 
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now trod. Then gradually came back to me 
what had passed, and how our correspondence 
had languished first and finally dropped, until 
we who had been so intimate had wholly lost 
sight of each other. I cast a glance at 
Cfooke's garb, that, of an ecclesiastic of the 
Church of Rome, and could not help sighing. 
" You are still an Anglican, I see? Have 
you been busy all this time with that curacy 
in the north — at Leeds or Halifax, wasn't it ? 
— or have you a fat benefice from some lucky 
turn of the wheel (rf fortune ?" asked my old 
acquaintance, in a tone that I hardly liked. Pro- 
bably he had seen my involuntary start when 
I caught sight of the habit he wore — a trim 
black soutaine and hat of moderate brim, not 
like the portentous Dom Basilio headgear 
usually assumed by priests of Italian birth. 
Hastily I recalled to mind how Crooke had 
given up his fellowship, and a fair prospect of 
preferment, from conscientious motives ; how 
he had incurred slights and aversion on the 
part of his friends ; had been the cause of grief 
and anger in his own family ; and, finally, 
how I had vaguely heard of his working with 
all the enthusiasm of a neophyte somewhere 
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in London, until a newspaper paragraph an- 
nounced that the Rev. Titus Crooke, ex-prize- 
man at Oxford, and Fellow of Magdalen, had 
gone abroad. From that time forth I had 
wholly lost sight of him. 

T suppose my old chum saw that T was 
ruffled by his somewhat flippant remark, for 
he passed his arm through mine, saying very 
gently that he begged my pardon if he had 
annoyed me ; but that I must be lenient with 
a poor fellow whom many of his countrymen 
and countrywomen, kind-hearted enough at 
other times, chose to condemn unheard. He 
did not think me narrow-minded or unchari- 
table enough to treat him thus. The path he 
had chosen, from no selfish motives, was some- 
times a very stony one, and he did not mind 
confessing that it had often happened that the 
coldness or repugnance of old friends had cut 
him to the soul. 

What on earth was I to do? My heart 
softened towards my old companion in his 
adversity, for I could not but see that the poor 
fellow was far from happy, and not in very 
robust health. His face was sallow and thin, 
his eyes were terribly sunken, and his temples 
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were getting bald, while there was a nervous 
twitching about the mouth that told of any- 
thing but content. 

All this time the fierce white light of the 
mid-day sun was pouring down its force upon 
the bleached stones of the pavement, and the 
heat was extreme. I was glad to step aside 
into the shadow of a cool caf^ with a gay red 
and white awning before it, where a drowsy 
waiter was fanning away the flies with a green 
bunch of twigs, and where two or three of the 
foreigners who chanced to be in Rome at that 
unfashionable season, were languidly smoking 
cigars or sipping iced sorbetti and lemonade- 
It was, indeed, not only the hour of a sum- 
mer's day, when, according to the Italian, 
proverb, mad dogs and Englishmen have a 
monopoly of the thoroughfares, but it was 
August, the most unhealthy part of the year 
in the Roman States. Crooke, who, as I 
gathered from his hints, had remained at 
Rome, summer and winter, for three years, 
smilingly asked me how I ventured to the 
Eternal City at that dreaded season of sickly 
heats. 

" My leave is not a long one," said I, laugh- 
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ing. "School begins again on the 18th of 
next month, and I must be at my post when 
the bell rings for early prayers." 

" School ?" said Crooke, . with a puzzled 
look. 

" Even so/' said I, reddening a little, I am 
afraid, " but I don't mean that I have gone 
back to the status pupillaris. Only I have 
just been appointed third master at St. Win- 
nipeg's, and must enter on my duties at 
the end of the midsummer vacation. Not a 
bad post, and quite as good as ray deserts 
entitled me to expect, though it is not what 
I used to dream of when we were lads 
at college, and I fear I shall never be an 
Arnold. At any rate, I must make haste if I 
am to ' do' Rome and Naples." 

" Ah," said my former friend, " so you are 
going to Naples." 

Lightly as I had mentioned my appoint- 
ment to the office of third classical master on 
the ancient and stately foundation of St. Win- 
nipeg's, the post was anything but a matter of 
indifference to me. It had cost me much 
trouble and anxiety, and the kind help of 
friends, to secure my election, and I thought 
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myself a very lucky curate to obtain it. For- 
tunately I had a good degree ; I had kept up 
my classical lore when more brilliant scholars 
had permitted theirs to mst like a useless 
sword, and if I could but teach as well as 
learn, and win the confidence and respect of 
the boys, I trusted not to prove unworthy of 
the favour of the governors of that fine old 
school. For the rest, there was a tolerable 
house, and an income large enough, as Emma 
and I thought, to marry upon. Emma's 
parents thought so too ; tut it had been made 
a condition of our engagement that I should 
wait until I had had at least a couple of 
terms' experience of the practical duties before 
me. 

T had been appointed just at the commence- 
ment of the vacation, and had decided on 
taking that rare opportunity for a short but 
rapid continental tour. My time was brief, 
and my purse but moderately replenished, so 
I was obliged, though with a sigh, to forego 
ambitious visions of Greece and Egypt, but it 
was a great treat to me, after a peep at Paris 
and the Rhine and Switzerland, to cross the 
Alps and visit that Italy that 1 had so often 
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pictured to myself, but which I only knew 
from books. And now I had seen Milan, 
Venice, Florence, and, more interesting still, 
to one who travelled with Eustace's volumes 
in his portmanteau, the old Etrurian cities, 
and had recently reached Rome. But already 
my time was waning, there was much to 
see, and brief space remained to explore the 
wonders of Rome, Pompeii, Poestum, and 
Herculaneum, and I must not miss the Liver- 
pool packet that left Naples in the first week 
of September, unless I would be a truant on 
the 18th of the month. Should I fail to be 
present at the somewhat ceremonial opening 
of the new term, Dr. Swishington, the august 
head-master, were he so disposed, could "sus- 
pend" me from my duties, and the governors 
had full powers to cancel my appointment, 
without official inquiry, or the prospect of 
legal proceedings. On this account — not that 
I had the slightest reason to apprehend any 
hostile feeling towards myself on the part 
of my future superior, to whom I was per- 
sonally a stranger — 1 ' was naturally a little 
nervous. But I consoled myself by remem- 
bering the admirable punctuality, on the whole, 
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which modern steam-packets display in the 
performance of their service, and by the pros- 
pect of a swift and easy summer voyage in 
that favourite and powerful vessel the Volcano. 
All that was necessary was, that I should not 
permit any circumstances to interfere with my 
embarking on the proper day. So, not to 
lose the golden. hours of this rare holiday on 
classic soil, a chance that might not occur 
again until my limbs should stiflPeu and my 
hair grow grey, I was eager to make the best 
use of my time. And it was vexatious to 
find that the dull professional ciceroni, to 
whom time was of no value, except as repre- 
sented by the piastre earned by a day of 
plodding beside Murray-consulting tourists, 
could not distinguish the chaff from the corn. 
In this strait, Crooke proved a valuable 
ally. He had spoken no more than truth 
when he said that he knew Rome thoroughly. 
And he assured me that he had ample leisure 
(his duties, whatever they were, did not seem 
very onerous), and that it would be a plea- 
sure to him to guide me to the cream of that 
inexhaustible treasure of antiquities which 
Rome contains. 
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" Dismiss your laquais de place, and accept 
rae as a volunteer in the same capacity," said 
Crooke, with great good humour. " Depend 
upon it rU not let grass grow under your 
feet. You shall * do' the seven-hilled city in 
less time than ever did even a Yankee excur- 
sionist, come to Europe to stay his three 
thousand dollars, and yet miss none of the 
true lions." 

The ex-Fellow of Magdalen faithfully kept 
his word, and acted as a skilful and zealous 
guide, while I found it a great comfort to be 
conducted through the wondrous old*city by 
a scholar and an Englishman, instead of the 
snuff- taking old Meator whom he had sup- 
planted, and who referred all buildings to 
Nero, and all pictures to Raffaelle. Very 
kind and attentive my former chum certainly 
proved himself; but there was something in 
his manner that perplexed me, for it sug- 
gested that, for unknown reasons, he was 
acting a part. And yet I was angry with 
myself for the meanness of the suspicion 
and drove it from my thoughts as an 
intruder. Why, after all, should Crooke 
take the trouble to pioneer my steps through 
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church and temple, arena and Vatican, as he 
did, save from pure kindness and recollection 
of our old friendship. Why, indeed ! 

Imprimis, there was nothing to be got out 
of me. My former fellow- student was the 
reverse of a parasite, and declined all invita- 
tions to dine with me at my hotel, nor would 
he even permit me to pay more than half the 
hire of carriages or boats on the Tiber. As 
for the idea of Crooke's borrowing my money, 
that was absurd. I bad none to spare, as he 
very well knew, and, moreover, he belonged 
to a wealthy family enough, and had private 
means, which were quite sufficient for a person 
of his careful and unostentatious habits. Nor 
did he appear to be possessed by any peculiar 
proselytising fervour. I stood on my guard 
at first, prepared to do battle, and expecting 
to be battered with the heavy artillery of 
Jerome and Augustin, and sapped by the 
subtler casuistry of Pascal and F^n^lon ; but I 
was agreeably disappointed. Crooke showed 
not the sHghtest desire to make a convert of 
the third classical master of St. Winnipeg's. 
Indeed, beyond a hurried assurance, in answer 
to some timid question of my own, that he 
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had " found peiace" in his present belief, he 
was almost silent on the subject of his own 
faith and calling. 

But he talked freely and amusingly enough 
on mundane topics, and displayed great know- 
ledge of Italian politics and statesmen, having 
endless anecdotes to relate. His view of affairs 
in the peninsula naturally differed from mine, 
but he spoke without bitterness, though in 
terms of gentle blame, of the king and Cavour 
and with admiring regret of Garibaldi. The 
ex- King of Naples he described as a rash and 
generous youth, while admitting that there 
really were great faults, coupled with great 
qualities, inherent in the Bourbon stock. 
But he drew a most masterly and touching 
picture of the bleeding and torn kingdom of 
Naples, the priests persecuted, the bishops 
insulted, the nobles exiled or captive, the 
simple peasantry hunted and harried by cruel 
soldiers, ground to the earth by taxation, 
harrassed by harsh martinets, civil and mili- 
tary, from the pedantic regions of Piedmont. 

Now, I had no especial sympathy with 
brigands and plotters, lay or cleric, but it 
was difl5cult to refuse entire credence to my 
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friend's statements, highly coloured, no doubt, 
but still supported by legions of facts, real or 
imaginary, and by all manner of circum- 
stantial evidence, drawn not only from news- 
papers, but from private letters, of which 
Crooke translated sundry passages for my 
behoof, and of which he seemed to possess a 
never-faihng supply. At first I was incredu- 
lous, then staggered, and at last I was 
brought to own that very likely there had 
been instances of unnecessary severity or 
caprice, and that it might go hard with an 
ignorant and helpless population, squeezed as 
in a vice between Chiavone on the one hand, 
and La Marmora on the other. 

And then the cloven foot peeped out. 
Crooke very cautiously asked, in a circuitous 
fashion, if I would — if, in a word, I would 
do him the service of smuggling a few letters 
over the frontier of the new reprobate king- 
dom of Italy. He did not ask me to take 
any peculiar trouble in delivering these 
letters, which would be made up into one thick 
packet, and which I could easily conceal 
about my person, while I could simply leave 
them at a certain house in the suburbs of 
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Naples. It was wonderful what good the safe 
arrival of those letters would eflPect. They 
would heal dissensions, comfort those who 
were ready to perish, restore hope to the 
afflicted, stop bloodshed, and, in a word 
benefit everybody without hurting anybody. 
But such was the hard and jealous tyranny 
of the sub-alpine government, that these 
letters, with all their attendant blessings, 
would be intercepted, unless secretly con- 
veyed by an Englishman, who could hardly 

be suspected, would 

** Stay, my dear fellow," I broke mti; and I 
felt the blood rush up to my face, and set my 
very ears tingling, as I thus interrupted my 
old friend, for the idea of seeming churlish 
and ungracious was one that I flinched from, 
resolute as I was not to be beguiled into doing 
what was wrong. " Stay, Crooke, and don't 
tell me more secrets of state, for it is impos- 
sible that we should think ajike upon the 
point in question. You are a far cleverer 
fellow than I — always were — and I remember 
what capital speeches you used to make at 
our old debates at the Union at Oxford. You 
have spoken very well now, and I do you the 
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justice to believe that you believe every word 
you have uttered ; but, you see, I am a plain 
EnglisbmaD, and I can't go with you. I 
cannot believe the Piedmontese to be de- 
tested usurpers, the monks and brigands 
suffering saints. King Bomba an exiled 
martyr, and United Italy a myth. And 
sooner than carry a single letter, however 
well intentioned, that should tend to plunge 
back those poor Neapolitans into the slough 
of degraded servitude they had wallowed in 
so long, I tell you frankly that 1 would 
abandon the pleasure of my journey alto* 
gather." 

I began this speech, an unusually long one 
for me, in a diffident and stammering way, 
but I spoke warmly and earnestly after the 
first words were out. Stranger as I was in 
the land, and few as had been my oppor- 
tunities of intercourse with the natives, I had 
seen and heard enough to convince me that 
the immense majority of the people had ac- 
cepted the new order of things, heart and 
soul, and that rich and poor were alike full of 
hope that a brighter and better era than Italy 
had ever known was dawning throughout the 
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country. Everywhere industry seemed to be 
springing up into healthy vigour, old rubbish, 
moral ^nd material, to be swept away by the 
sudden touch of improvement, and popula- 
tions long inert to be awakening into active 
and intelligent life. Nor could I endure — 
however I might respect Crooke's convictions 
— that he should regard me as a willing 
instrument in thwarting and impeding the 
march of Italian regeneration. 

Still, my heart smote me at the idea that I 
might give pain to my kindly fellow-country- 
man, to whom I was indebted for much 
attention since my arrival in Rome, and I 
broke the awkward silence that ensued by 
some expressions of regret that I should be 
obliged to refuse the desired service — expres- 
sions clumsily worded, I am sure, but none 
the less sincere. 

Crooke took the refusal very well indeed. I 
could see that he was hurt, but he bore the 
disappointment better than I had expected, 
wrung my hand, said that he " fully entered 
into my feelings," begged I would allow the 
subject to drop, and, after gazing out of the 
window for a minute or two, began to con- 
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verse on other topics with more than his usual 
fluency of speech and lightness of spirit. Nor 
did he again allude to the unlucky subject of 
the contraband correspondence. 

However ardent a sight-seer may be, his 
researches are necessarily limited to the period 
of daylight, and even at Rome, the Coliseum 
is the only lion which can well be explored 
by the help of torches or the moon. It was 
summer, and the Opera company had quitted 
the city, while the foreign residents, and most 
of the Romans who possessed country houses, 
were away. But there were a good many 
palaces still tenanted, and Crooke was very 
kind in introducing me to his numerous 
ItaHan acquaintance. My evenings would 
have been dull enough, spent in the empty 
sala of my hotel, but for this thoughtful at- 
tention on the part of my former chum. As 
it was, I was *' presented" in the drawing- 
rooms of several of the Roman nobility, at 
whose houses Crooke was intimate, and was 
hospitably made welcome at the frequent " re- 
ceptions" of sundry ladies of rank. 

A reading and rowing man at College, a 
working curate afterwards, and third master 
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elect of St. Winnipeg's, I had no experience 
of London fashionable life, and the little 1 
had heard of it had by no means caused me 
to aspire to an initiation into its social inani- 
ties. I dare say the society of the Roman 
grandees, into which, under Crooke's auspices, 
I was admitted, was sufficiently tiresome and 
stupid, but, at any rate, it was thoroughly new 
to me, and had a sort of picturesque dulness 
and gloom about it. The great shadowy 
rooms, with priceless pictures on the walls, 
peerless marbles, cabinets of gems, and costly 
heirlooms of all kinds, the cumbrous furni- 
ture, carpetless floors, and frescoed walls, all 
seen by the dim light of a few sorry candles, 
pleased my fancy much. There was an illus- 
tration of national life and Old World modes 
of thought in everything around, even in the 
scanty and cheap refreshments, a few cakes, a 
few glasses of syrup or lemonade, a little of 
the common wine of the country, a collation 
for which eighteenpence would have paid 
amply, served on monstrous silver trays by 
domestics in shabby but gorgeous liveries. 
And the calm, portly marchionesses, with 
their fjms, their black silk and old lace, their 
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diamonds, good-hurnoured stolidity, and soft 
voices, were a study in themselves. And so 
were the snuflFy old counts — there seemed to 
be few or no young people at these parties — 
with their decorations, quaint politeness, and 
solemn manner of playing trictrac. 

Perhaps part of the charm of these curious 
reunions was due to sheer vanity on my part, 
for, as Crooke took care to inform me that an 
Englishman was very seldom admitted into 
the dingy but magnificent saloons of which, 
with him for my Mentor, I was free, I could 
not help piquing myself on my rare good for- 
tune. " What a capital subject of conversa- 
tion," thought I, " my sojourn in Rome, and 
the opportunities I have had of seeing how 
Romans really live and amuse themselves, 
would hereafter prove.'' And I found time 
to write long descriptions of life and society 
in Rome to a correspondent who was pretty 
certain to consider my account as a master- 
piece of all that was graphic and diverting. 
It was when the period allotted for my stay 
began to dwindle until the hours might be 
counted, that my old companion proposed to 
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present me at a house the threshold of which 
I had not yet crossed. 

*' It is — don't be shocked — a cardinal's 
palace, that of Cardinal Campobasso, the 
ablest scholar, and most judicious collector of 
antique statuary and mosaics in all Italy. 
His Eminence has fine taste, and his noble 
fortune enables him to gratify it without 
stint. You are not afraid, are you, to be the 
guest of a cardinal ? I'll pledge myself that 
no one shall make even an effort to win you 
to our way of thinking." 

Crooke went on to tell me that the Car- 
dinal, who was one of the riche^st prelates in 
Italy, and was, among other things, arch- 
bishop of the wealthy Neapolitan diocese of 
Foggia, was just then absent from Rome, at- 
tending to his archiepiscopal duties. But the 
honours of his palazzo were admirably well 
done by his sister. His sister and his niece, 
the latter of whom, a young widow, was 
reckoned among the most beautiful women in 
Rome. They had a reception on that even- 
ing, and Crooke had asked and obtained per- 
mission to present me. For the first time I 
demurred. It was Thursday, and a hot and 
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breezeless day, and I had been racing through 
picture-galleries for the last time, had in- 
spected the wonderful cabinets of the Doria 
collection since lunch, and was knocked up 
and weary. As for Crooke, nothing seemed 
to tire him. But then I was booked to start, 
early on the following morning, for the Nea- 
politan frontier, as No. 3 in the coupe of a 
shabby green diligence, and I should have 
preferred a night's unbroken repose. I could 
hardly be tempted, even by my friend's ac- 
count of the treasures of classic art, the By- 
zantine mosaics, the Greek intaglios, in the 
Cardinal's saloons, and was quite deaf to his 
praises of the beauty and grace of the fair 
hostess. However, I did not wish to be 
churlish, and I consented, groaning the while, 
to put on my dress suit, and to accompany 
Crooke to the " reception." Indeed, he made 
such a point of my compliance, that I could 
hardly refuse, little as I guessed the real rea- 
son of his eagerness. 

The " reception" at the Campobasso Palace 
diflfered in some respects from those dreary 
parties at which I had previously been a 
guest while at Rome. The huge mansion was 
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brilliantly lighted, the servants wore liveries 
that were grotesque, certainly, but rich and 
new, and there was no lack of music ; a well- 
stored buffet, and a crowd of company, amid 
which youth and good looks were mingled in 
fair proportion. It was a real party, in fact, 
with clean cards on the tables, instead of the 
well-thumbed packs that the old counts and 
abbes must Jiave known by heart, with a 
blaze of wax candles, refreshments that were 
meant to be eaten and imbibed, good singing, 
and fresh toilettes. The saloons were gor- 
geously furnished in the style of Louis Quinze, 
and there were objects of art in even greater 
profusion than Crooke had led me to ex- 
pect. 

My friend introduced me to the Cardinal's 
sister, a stiff old lady in velvet and diamonds, 
whose name I did not catch, and to the Car- 
dinal's niece. Countess Minetta something, 
but the latter somewhat curtailed the intro- 
duction by giving me her hand with a sort of 
queenly condescension, and observing in toler- 
able English that she " was glad to see one 
of whom M. Crooke had told her so much 
good. Her own papa had been half an 
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EDglishman, and she regretted to speak bis 
language so imperfectly." 

1 do not think I could describe the Countess 
Minetta if I were to try. I can only say 
that she was a very beautiful creature, with a 
dark, almost Spanish cast of face, which her 
black dress and sparkling jewels set off to 
perfection, that she seemed very young, and 
had a fawn-like timidity of manner that was 
very charming. But what pleased me most 
was her great kindness to an undistinguished 
stranger like myself, and her filial affection 
for her absent uncle, the Cardinal. Of the 
latter she spoke with the utmost pride and 
fondness, regretting that he should have been 
away from Rome during my sojourn there. 
His Eminence would have been delighted to 
converse with a learned Inglese like myself — 
ah ! I must not be bashful about ray attain- 
ments — M. Crooke had told them aU about 
me — and I should have been sure to like the 
Cardinal. Why not? Her uncle was a 
scholar, a poet, like Petrarch, a father to his 
flock, the tender protector of the poor, kind 
and benevolent to all. Any one less con- 
scientious than himself, so his niece declared. 
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would have stayed away from his diocese, 
which his vicar could administer, but Cardi- 
nal Campobasso was a model archbishop. His 
age and infirmities, alas ! weighed every year 
more heavily upon him, but never was he 
known to be deaf to the call of duty. 

Then Madame Minetta, begging my pardon 
with the prettiest humility for having wearied 
me v^ith her egotistical praises of the good 
old relative who had been as a parent to her, 
offered to show me some of the Cardinal's 
rare stores of curiosities. Very notable and 
exquisite were many of the cameos and scraps 
of many-tinted mosaic to which she called my 
attention, hurriedly describing them in her 
low sweet voice, but I could hardly distinguish 
one from the other. I was fairly dazzled for 
the moment. It was not that I was silly 
enough, or fickle enough, to fall in love ; my 
heart never swerved from its allegiance to 
Emma, at home in England ; but there was 
something in so much loveliness and excel- 
lence as that of the Cardinal's niece that 
interested me very much. I fancied, too, that 
she was not happy; there was a pensive 
melancholy in her dark eyes, and a sad music 
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in her voice, that seemed to hint at hidden 
sorrows. Perhaps she was inconsolable, I 
thought, for the loss of her husband, Count 
something — I only know that the name was 
a long and sonorous one. Or could it be 
that she found no congenial spirit in that gay 
and frivolous society, amid which her lot was 
cast. How noble, in any case, were her 
sentiments, and how exquisite was her devo- 
tion to that good old uncle, Cardinal Campo- 
basso. 

I had plenty of time to think all this, for 
the young countess could not, of course, 
neglect her other guests, among whom were 
princes and great ladies, French officers of the 
garrison. Knights of Malta, and bishops, to 
spend all the evening in showing Macedonian 
medallions and Syracusan bronzes to the third 
master at St. Winnipeg's. But as she glided 
gracefully through the midst of the company, 
she never passed me without a bright smile, 
and a word or two in her pretty broken 
English. And she introduced me to one or 
two persons, among others a handsome young 
Roman lady, who looked like Juno, but spoke 
little, and appeared ignorant of all topics^ 
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save only her parish church, its rich shrines 
and altar-pieces, and her confessor, Father 
Bonifaccio who preached there in Lent, and 
her own, the countesses, brother. The latter 
was a tall young officer in the Pope's Noble 
Guard, very splendid and good humoured, 
but without any of his sister's keenness of 
feeling or grace of manner. Of Crooke I saw 
little. He had many friends, and seemed very 
busy indeed. 

The party gradually broke up. The guests 
took their leave, and I, like the rest, made my 
bow to the Cardinal's sister in bl^ck velvet. 
The niece I did not see, nor at the moment 
was Crooke visible. But before I got clear of 
the ante-chamber, Crooke hurried up and 
caught my arm. 

" Come back. West, for just a moment ! 
Countess Minetta has something to say to 
you." 

So she had. In her sweet soft voice, and 
with her flashing dark eyes a little more 
hidden by the drooping lashes than I had 
seen them before, she asked me to do her a 
favour, if she might presume on the kindness 
of one who must regard her merely as a 
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troublesome stranger. But Englishmen were 
always ready, she had heard, to fulfil a lady's 
entreaty — was it not so? Ah, so her papa 
had told her in her childhood ! She was so 
reluctant to trouble me, but M. Crooke said I 
was going to Naples next day, and the 
temptation was too strong to be resisted. 
Would I oblige her? She asked nothing 
alarming. But the Cardinal- Archbishop was 
gouty and old, and he had left his favourite 
stick, which usually supported his tottering 
steps, dear man, behind him in Rome. He 
had written twice to his niece from his palace 
at Foggia, lamenting, in serio-comic fashion, 
the want of this well-remembered stafi^, which 
he missed sorely. He had sticks in plenty, 
but none suited him like this old favourite, 
which had belonged to his father. Prince 
Julian Campobasso, and was a sort of heir- 
loom. 

" The aged have their fancies, you know,*' 
said the young widow, smiling with angelic 
benignity, as she finished this explanation : 
" here is the stick. If you would kindly take 
care of it on the journey, and leave it at 
Capua with the Cardinal's factor, Signer 
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Boccotristo, whose house is opposite the chief 
hotel, you would really oblige us all. . The 
dear good uncle ! I know his kind old eyes 
will brighten when he sees this quaint crutch 
of his once more !" 

The stick was a curious one, a tall and 
stout staflF of some dark wood, probably 
ebony, with a silver ferrule, a crutch handle 
of ivory, serrated by the file, and a profusion 
of ivory rings let into the wood. It looked 
ancient, the very ivory being discoloured by 
age to a pale yellow tint, and I could easily 
fancy that its familiar support might be 
endeared by custom to its venerable owner. 
Of course, I wiUingly undertook to execute 
the countess's commission. My road led me 
through Capua, and a walking-stick was no 
formidable addition to my baggage. I pledged 
myself, however, never to lose sight of the 
Cardinal's stick until, at Capua, I should 
resign my trust. The countess thanked me 
in her bewitching way, and I took my leave. * 

Crooke saw me oflp next morning, early as 
was the hour of my departure. I took my 
place in the diligence, along with some in- 
tensely national fellow-passengers, who insisted 
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on keeping the windows closed, and who 
sustained nature on cigarettes and slices of 
melon, as we rolled along. The Cardinal's 
stick was in my hand. " Good-bye, and a 
good journey, West, old boy. Perhaps we 
shall never meet again, but I shan't forget 
you. Mind you take care of the stick/' were 
the last words of my Oxford friend. 

The diligence, with its load, jangled and 
jolted but slowly along the road through the 
Pontine Marshes ; the dust hung around us 
in heavy clouds, and through the hot haze the 
burning sun glared like a red ball. Early as 
had been our start from Rome, it was dusk 
when we left Terracina, and dark night when 
we got to the frontier town of Fondi. The 
boundary line lies, as all travellers know, some 
four miles north of the latter place, and there 
we had duly undergone the usual routine of 
inspecting passports, tapping pockets, and 
" visiting" luggage. All this had passed over 
very smoothly, and as the oflficer of the Do- 
gano Reale returned me my keys, I felt that I 
was fairly out of Papal Rome, and a denizen 
of Living Italy. But at Pondi we found 
lighted torches, a guard under arms, and un- 
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wonted signs of activity at the second custom- 
house. 

" Body of Bacchus !" cried the conductor, 
letting down the glass on my side of the 
coup^, " something must be up. Signers and 
dames, you are invited to descend for the 
gratification of the royal officers. A second 
search takes place." 

Out we got, grumbling, sleepy, and dis- 
gusted at this unexpected call on our obedi- 
ence, and again portmanteaus were unstrap- 
ped, bags forced to disgorge their contents, 
and trunks uncorded and unlocked. The 
second search was very severe, and I was cal- 
led on to explain the purport of even my Eng- 
lish papers and manuscripts, poor Emma's 
letters inclusive, while several cards and 
notes of invitation from the Roman grandees 
were set aside and remitted to the custody of 
the controller. The scrutiny was long and 
minute. Our pockets, even, were emptied, 
and the failure of all these efforts to discover 
anything contraband only seemed to sour the 
temper of the officials, who eyed us with ac- 
tual hostility, the reason of which I could not 
guess. 
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" That stick, English signer ; that stick ?" 

I handed over the Cardinal's staflF, smiling 
the while, to a lynx-eyed person in uniform. 
A fat good-humoured chief clerk in plain 
clothes smiled too, and shrugged his shoul* 
ders. 

"Blessed Gennaro, Signer Vulpini, we 
must not vex the forestieri for nothing. Give 
the English illustrious-one his cane back 
again. Cospetto, man, we don't care, as the 
Tedeschi used to do, even if there be a sword 
or a dirk in that slip of old wood." 

But what was my dismay, when the pry- 
ing personage addressed, unscrewing the 
crutch handle of the cane, drew from a hol- 
low in the staflP itself, not a sword, but a long 
roll of closely-written papers, which had been 
craftily concealed in that receptacle, and of 
which I had been the unconscious bearer. 
There was a hum, and then a Babel of voci- 
ferous exclamations, and all the officers 
rushed, as to a focus, to the spot where the 
papers were rustling in the hands of the wily 
tinder. 

" Instructions to the band of Chiavone !" 
cried one seizing a document. 
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" The College of Cardinals, to all regular 
and secular clergy, greeting !" bawled ano- 
ther. 

"A regular commission of lieutenant-gene- 
ral, under the hand of Francesco de Bourbon, 
King of the Sicilies, to Hernan Mendez, the 
Spanish brigand," cried a third ; " and here 
are letters to all the worst conspirators and 
most pig-headed codini in Naples,, enough to 
hang the messenger ten times over. See, 
comrades, to the Englishman !" 

I had scanty time given me to protest my 
innocence. Collared, hustled, my hands pi- 
nioned behind my back, I was paraded off to 
jail between two soldiers with drawn bayonets, 
regarded by my fellow-travellers as little bet- 
ter than a demon, and hooted by a large 
ragged population that seemed to start from 
porch and stone stair, from hovel and caver- 
nous house, throughout the ruinous old 
town. I scarcely had leisure for reflection, 
before I found myself thrust into a bare and 
damp room, which contained but a truckle- 
bed and a broken stool, but which yet was 
reckoned the state chamber of the prison of 
Fondi. 
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What I underwent in that wretched place 
of confinement, during several of the longest 
and most miserable days that I ever spent, I 
scarcely like to think of. Twas not willfully 
ill-treated. The jailer and his subordinates 
were rough, but not cruel. It was the hard 
fare, the extreme discomfort, the blank mono- 
tony of my captivity that I felt so bitterly. 
The prison had been designed, in the Bour- 
bon times, for the reception of mountain rob- 
bers, but what might have been endurable to 
them, the grim bare room, the bed of coarse 
sacking, covered by a flea-infested rug, the po- 
lenta and rancid bacon, tried my spirit sorely. 
The people persisted in regarding me as a 
great criminal. A judge came to visit me, 
and a greffier with him, and I was interro- 
gated, cross-examined, worried to my wits' 
end. In vain I protested my good-will to 
Italy, and my utter ignorance that the staff 
contained papers dangerous to the state. The 
judge only shrugged his shoulders. And all 
this time the days were dropping one by one 
into eternity, and the time of the packet's 
sailing drew near. The eighteenth of Sep- 
tember would come, and St. Winnipeg's 
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school would assemble, masters and boys, 
but the third classical master — where was 
he ? In an Italian prison, unwashed, hungry, 
despairing, and the governors would no doubt 
proceed to a new election. Emma ! 

" Mr. West, you are free !" said a tall 
young Englishman, coming suddenly into the 
room where I lay, sullen and desponding, on 
the wretched bed. " Unscrupulous as he is, 
your precious college friend, what's his name, 
Crooke, never intended that your captivity, if 
the papers of which you were the unwitting 
bearer should fall into wrong hands, should 
be a very long one. He wrote to my uncle 
the consul, and we have lost no time in set- 
tling matters with the authorities at Naples. 
I have come over here on purpose to etfect 
your release, and if you can start at once, I 
should be happy to have your company back 
to Naples. Here, Giacomo, Beppo, whatever 
you call yourself, unlock those irons, can't 
you? English wrists get chafed by such 
bracelets.*' 

The jailor, as obsequious and apologetic 
now, as rough and suspicious formerly, re- 
moved my chains, and before I well knew 
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where I was, I was whirling away from 
Fondi, by the side of my kindly young coun- 
trymian, who seemed to consider the whole 
matter a capital joke, pushed, perhaps, a little 
too far. 

" Hard on you, I must say," remarked he, 
" but the Italians could only judge by appear- 
ances. They are not to blame, you know; 
but, excuse me, Mr. West, how could you 
let yourself be hoodwinked as you were ? It 
was known papers of a treasonable nature 
were on their way ; but bah 1 I dare say you 
are sick of the subject.'' 

With all our speed, and my deliverer was 
very good-natured in hurrying on when once 
I had told my reason for haste, I did but reach 
the Chiaia at Naples, and jump into a boat, as 
torrents of black smoke gushed from the 
Volcano's chimney. The boatman pulled and 
shouted, and just as the huge paddles began to 
revolve, we were alongside, and I was hauled 
up the side-ladder. 

" Just saved the boat, sir. Cast off there, 
Johnny, and now, go on ahead !" shouted the 
captain. And off we went. 

But when the dreaded eighteenth came 
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round, the third classical master of St. .Win- 
nipeg's, very lean and sunburnt, was at his 
desk in the ancient hall, and Dr. Swisherton 
nodded to him with civil approval. The third 
classical master is at home there now; his 
name is the Rev. William West ; his Italian 
misadventures seem like a dream in the dis- 
tance ; and Emma is his wife. He has never 
heard anything more of his former chum at 
Magdalen College, Mr. Titus Crooke. 
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" SoHO, mare ! gently, Lapwing, gently, you 
Holstein-bred, hammer-headed brute ! Quiet, 
I say !" 

And the postilion, turning in his saddle, 
confronted us as we sat in the open caleche, 
though so deep was the darkness of the night 
that it was only when a flash of Kghtning 
came that we could distinguish his pale face, 
dripping flaxen hair, and the faded scarlet of 
his gay jacket, now stained by drenching rain 
into a dusky maroon. colour. An awful night 
it was. 

T have been thirty years in Denmark, and 
have seen storms enough since then, but none 
fiercer than that which now raged around us 
as we plodded our way, sore buffeted by wet 
and wind, over a desolate heath in North 
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Jutland. The thunder rolled almost unceas- 
ingly ; between the peals we could hear the 
hoarse roar of the distant sea j and the gale 
was so strong that we feared carriage and 
horses would be fairly blown over by the suc- 
cession of angry gusts. To add to the agree- 
able features of the scene, the poor brutes that 
drew us, alarmed by the lightning, were 
plunging and swerving violently at intervals, 
and the driver could hardly control them. 

" English master," said the postilion, very 
ruefully, *' I have lost the way ! It's not my 
fault, for it would need a Troll's eyes, which 
can pierce the earth, they say, to see clear 
on such a night as this. I must have missed 
the turning by the gibbet, and got among the 
lanes to the left, or we should have reached 
the kro— be quiet horses 1 — the kro where 
your worships meant to rest for the night ; 
but now I see neither kro nor village." 

** Then where are we ?" asked Williams, 
rather peevishly ; and no wonder, for our light 
summer suits — admirable wear, as we had 
considered, for a fair weather excursion through 
Jutland in the fair season — ^were thoroughly 
soaked through ; we were miserably off for 
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wrappers of any sort, and were as chilled and 
hungry as ever belated travellers were. 

" Where are we ?'' 

" The blessed Olaf of Norway and Niels of 
Denmark alone can tell," replied the young 
Dane, who, for all his Lutheranism, had a 
profound reverence for saints of the pure 
Scandinavian stock ; and then began again to 
soothe and struggle with his horses, which 
were all but unmanageable. 

This was not very pleasant, and Williams — 
less used to rough weather and wet clothes 
than I was, for an artist's profession takes 
him into the open air less frequently, rain 
or shine, than an engineer's — grew testy and 
out of humour. He was a worthy fellow, 
and a good companion, and it was a genuine 
love of his art that had brought him to Den- 
mark : a country then, as now, very little 
visited by English tourists. But his temper, 
amiable in prosperous circumstances, was by 
no means improved by exposure to the ele- 
ments, and he was unsparing in his denuncia- 
tions of everything and everybody connected 
with Jutland, from the time of King Gonn 
downwards. I could not help laughing at 
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the excess of his wrath, though I, too, felt that 
we were in a scrape which might prove 
serious. The horses could wirfi difficulty be 
kept in the narrow road, and, should thgy 
bolt across the heath, our choice would pro- 
bably be between jumping out at some per- 
sonal risk, or being smothered in one of the 
numerous bogs, deep and dangerous, with 
which the country abounds. Suddenly a 
flash of lightning, more than commonly broad 
and brilliant, lighted up the whole horizon, 
showing with startling distinctness the black 
and purple surface of the wild moor, strewed 
with stones, speckled with yellow flowers, 
and dotted with round blue tarns and patches 
of intensely green verdure, beneath which lay 
soft mire that would bear Ho heavier foot than 
that of the plover. But there was also visible 
a moss-grown stone cross, broken and weather- 
worn, but conspicuously planted on a knoll 
of rising ground, whereon grew several fir- 
trees, bent and warped into fantastic crooked- 
ness by the might of the north-west gales. 
This was evidently a landmark well known to 
the country people, and the postilion gave a 
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shout of joy as he pointed it out with his 
whip. 

"I know where we are now, English 
knights ! That's the cross of the old Abbot 
Tholl, he that was tied up in a sack, and 
drowned in the Elster fiord by the peasants of 
Vetter, one fifth of whose corn he wanted to 
take away as Church dues. We are far from 
home, and far from the right road though, 
and this rain will have sweUed the Skiem so 
much that we could not get back, not if we 
risked our lives in fording it. The best 
thing I can do, gentlemen, is to take you on 
to Rothesgaard." 

" What does the fellow say ? " asked Wil- 
Hams. He had been but a sh(3trt time in 
Denmark, and had not learned aM much of 
the language, so similar, and yet sc^ provok- 
ingly unlike our native English, as\ I, who 
had been in constant contact with \ native 
labourers, sailors, and professional men. 

" What is this Rothesgaard you speal^ of? 
Is there a kro there, or some farm-hjpuse 
where strangers are received?" I asked. 

But the place was not one fitted foA a 
protracted colloquy, and I suppose the fcad 
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was weary of doing battle with his rampant 
steeds, which he had hitherto managed with 
much address and courage. At any rate, he 
shouted something quite uninteUigible, cracked 
his whip, loosened his reins, and went off at 
a slapping pace through the tempest and the 
darkness. Half an hour afterwards he pulled 
up his horses in front of a long and lofty wall, 
which evidently enclosed a large court-yard, 
gardens, and inner buildings, and which was, 
as I could see by a flash of the now distant 
lightning, of a dull red colour, instead of the 
usual white. The postilion sprang to the 
ground, rang a loud clanging bell, and 
thumped lustily on the oaken gate with his 
whip-handle. 

" Any haven in a storm 1" said the driver, 
" but thi6 haven is of the best ! Vl\ warrant 
we find supper not over, and as for corn and 
hay for the nags, where should they be to be 
had if not in the stables of the noble Baron 
Dyring?" At this instant, the gates were 
opened by an old serving-man with a lantern, 
and, after a very brief explanation, we were 
civilly invited to enter. 
I Much as I had heard of the primitive 
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hospitality still existing in the out-of-the-way 
nooks of the ancient kingdom of Denmark, I 
was rather startled at the notion of intruding 
on the domestic privacy of a country gentle- 
man, such as I could not doubt this Baron 
Dyring, whose name 1 now heard for the first 
time, to be. The name of the place — Rothes- 
gaard — had not prepared me for an invasion 
on our part of a genuine chateau. The word 
•* gaard," meaning hold or place of defence, 
is loosely used in Denmark, applying equally 
to a village farm-house, and feudal castle. And 
as far as 1 could make out in the dim light, 
Rothesgaard, though surrounded with barns, 
stabling, and farm buildings of very great 
extent, was rather an imposing edifice: a 
strong stone mansion in the castellated style, 
moated and turreted, and large, though low. 
Williams, too, drew back somewhat as soon 
as he discovered where we were. He, like 
myself, had expected to be received wiith the 
rough and kindly welcome which the well-tV)-do 
Jutland farmers generally bestow on \the 
foreign traveller, and that we should htVve 
been, on the morrow, rather permitted thi 
required to pay for our accommodation. ThUfs, 
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however, was quite a different affair, and we were 
only reconciled to our apparent intrusion, when 
the Baron himself, hearing of our arrival, came 
to the door to meet us with extended hand, 
and gave us a hearty welcome in tolerable 
English. 

In a quarter of an hour we had been provided 
with rooms, in which the stoves were hastily 
lighted, warm as the weather was, in con- 
sideration of our drenched condition ; we had 
been accommodated with dry garments from 
our host's wardrobe, since our scanty baggage 
did not contain much beyond linen and dress- 
ing gear ; and we were sitting in the quaintly 
furnished, finely proportioned drawing-room, 
conversing with our entertainer, and his 
family as if we were old friends : so utterly 
was our British reserve thawed before the 
simple cordiaUty of a Scandinavian welcome. 
And a fine family they were ; every one of 
them, except perhaps Kalf Dyring, the second 
son, being well looking. 

Baron Dyring, who was then about forty- 
five years of age, was a tall man, with a dark 
complexion, and a handsome thoughtful face. 
There was something dreamy and unpractical 
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about his large grey eyes and delicately cnt 
lips, but his forehead was broad and ample, 
and his whole face had a pleasant expression. 
Eskil, the eldest son, was like his father, but 
shorter and slighter; and Madame Dyring, 
who must have been a beautiful woman in her 
youth, still retained the dazzling complexion 
and golden hair that make up the chief pecu- 
liarities of Danish loveliness. Kalf Dyring, 
the second son, was much more what I sup- 
pose the real old Norsemen to have been in 
their day, than either father or brother: a 
laughing, flaxen-haired young giant, with a 
broad face and ruddy cheeks ; not very clever, 
but no fool : a boisterous good-hearted fellow 
when well used, but terrible when in a passion, 
and able to get into a passion on light provo- 
cation. As for Christina, the only daughter, 
I need only say at present, that she was an 
extremely pretty girl of nineteen. 

The Dyrings seemed to treat our invasion 
of their hearth and home as a matter of course, 
or rather as a piece of good fortune which 
had befallen them. At the same time, they 
admitted that the affair might have had a 
tragic ending, since it is not every belated 
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traveller who, being lost on a stormy night on 
a wild heath on Jutland, can count upon so 
safe a bourne at the end of his wanderings. 
The kind Danes mentioned many melancholy 
accidents that had taken place — in winter for 
the most part — between Lonne and Rothes- 
gaard, or between the castle and the town of 
Ringkiobing. Now they told of a pedlar who 
had been missing for years, and on whose 
account the gipsies had been suspected, since 
all deemed that the chapman had been made 
away with for the sake of his pack, until, in a 
dry summer, pack and pedlar were found in a 
swamp. Now, they told of a number of wed- 
ding guests, somewhat the worse for brandy 
and Rostock beer, who had perished in the 
snow on the Kobolds' Moor. There were 
many such accidents on record. 

By supper-time, I think we were all, more 
or less, pleased with one another. Our only 
introduction at the gate had been the simple 
announcement that we were wayfarers and 
Englishmen, and no question had been asked 
as to our worldly position. We were left, there- 
fore, to mention our own names. Williams 
told his patronymic and profession, and spoke 
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casually of some Danish gentldmen in Copen- 
hagen to whom he had brought letters : among 
them, a chamberlain of the king, a nobleman 
with whom the baron had been at school, but 
of whom he had long lost sight. 

" You do not go to Copenhagen, then, for 
the winter season?" said my companion. 

'* We never go,*' said the baron, a little 
dryly ; and then, as if ashamed of anything 
that might savour of churlishness, he rejoined, 
*' Gay cities Uke our capital, though I dare 
say you smile in your sleeves, young gentle- 
men, at my calling our poor little Copenhagen 
gay — are not the places for a needy Jutland 
gentleman. Ah ! You look incredulous, but 
if you will do me the favour to stay a few 
days with us, you will learn' all about our 
ways. We have plenty of wheat and barley 
plenty of cows and oxen and swine, plenty 
of all things except dollars, and nothing else 
will pay one's way in city life. No, no, we 
must stop and keep a master's eye over the 
land and its produce. Of courts and towns 
I saw something as a boy, in my grand- 
father's time, but I am a plain man, and my 
children after me will be plain Jutland squires 
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too. Try this Marcobrunner, Mr. Williams; 
pity that Denmark ripens no grape ! We 
must trust to the land of our German enemies 
for the very wine that warms our hearts/* 

I was rather puzzled by the baron's good- 
humoured confession of poverty, and was 
inclined to take it as a jest. Certainly of 
what we in England call poverty, there was 
no signs. Most of the furniture was old, no 
doubt ; old enough to have been made in the 
reign of Christian the Seventh ; but it was 
well preserved, and suited the old oak panels 
and carved cornices better than modern finery 
would have done. The supper was excellent 
— almost over-plentiful — the wine was good, 
and there was plenty of old silver and old 
china. To say that the whole mansion was 
exquisitely clean, neat, and in perfect repair, 
is superfluous ; for in Denmark there is a 
more than Dutch passion for cleanliness and 
order, and every rustic inn where we had 
slept in our tour had been perfection in this 
respect. The servants were cheerful, well 
clad in grey cloth coats or trim gowns of 
some bright colour, and conveyed an im- 
pression of anything rather than narrow 
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circumstances on the part of their mas- 
ter. 

" Well/' said I to myself, as I looked at 
the snow-white sheets redolent of lavender, 
the scarlet silk quilt, and the tapestried cur- 
tains, of my bed, and then at the curious 
looking-glass in its ebony frame, with dra- 
gon's claws on each side of the mirror to hold 
a tall wax-light, while on the walls hung 
several pictures of worthy persons in periwigs 
and plate armour, matched by ladies whose 
hair had been tortured by the barber's art 
into towers of frizzled curls ; " I know many 
a more pretentious personage in England and 
Ireland who would gladly change places with 
my host. Poor, forsooth !" 

I was still more puzzled on the following 
morning, when the sun rose brilliantly in a 
sky of unclouded blue, and sounds of lowing, 
barking and singing, with the tramp of horses 
and the voices of men and women, called me 
to my window. The baron's milch cows were 
being driven out in long file from the yard to 
the meadows, and when they had passed, 
numerous cattle of various sizes and ages, but 
all glossy and well cared for, followed on their 
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way to the pasture. I was amazed at the 
signs of agricultural wealth all around, the 
number of sleek cart-horses, the army of 
poultry, the herds of swine. The very 
pigeons, a cloud of which light-winged birds 
hovered over the stone tower that served them 
for a dovecot, or perched on roof and post 
were surprising in their numbers. And the 
many farm-labourers, the sturdy-limbed 
" swains '* in bluish-grey horn-buttoned coats, 
felt hats, and heavy greased boots ; the active 
rosy dairymaids, trimly picturesque in black 
bodice, snooded hair and kirtle of Danish red ; 
helped to convey the idea of comfort and 
prosperous circumstances. 

Baron Dyring would not hear of our leaving 
him that morning, as we, self-invited guests 
that we were, had naturally meant to do. No, 
no, that must never be; strangers from 
England were rare birds of passage in that 
nook of the kingdom ; and we must not quit 
the house of a Jutland gentleman without 
giving ourselves time to learn something of 
Jutland ways. The Dyring family pledged 
themselves to amuse us ; and, to begin with, 
an otter hunt had already been fixed for that 
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very morning. Our host was famous for his 
otter hounds. And two old otters, with some 
three or four cubs nearly full grown, had of 
late been extremely destructive to the sea- 
trout in the fiord, and the brook-trout in the 
streams. Also, Herr Williams, as an artist, 
would perhaps be good enough to look over 
Mademoiselle Christina's portfolio of water- 
colour and chalk sketches, and the baron was' 
anxious to ask me some questipus about 
British farming, and so forth. In fact, they 
would not let us go. The postilion and his 
horses were dismissed, and we were under- 
stood to be fixtures for at least a week under 
the roof of Rothesgaard. 

It fell out, however, that my own sojourn 
at Rothesgaard bade fair to exceed the Umits 
of the week's stay to which we were tacitly 
held to be bound. This was due to an 
accident that occurred in the course of the 
day's sport. Following up the shaggy otter 
hounds, then in full and fierce cry at the 
heels of one of the biggest and most active of 
their amphibious foes, I was emboldened to 
take rather a rash leap across a brook with 
high banks and a rocky bed. The jump was 
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no trifling one; but I had been thought a 
good leaper in my school-days, and I was 
piqued by seeing Kalf Dyring, whose strength 
and activity were remarkable, clear the stream 
with a bound, and then turn round and 
laugh heartily at Williams, who stood baffled 
on the brink. The baron and his eldest son, 
with the huntsmen and the other men, de- 
clined the dangerous leap, and pushed on to- 
wards a plank bridge a quarter of a mile off; 
I, with an Englishman's dislike to being 
beaten, resolved to face the brook. I had 
better have imitated the prudence of the rest, 
for though I got across, my feet only touched 
the opposite bank, which crumbled and broke 
under my weight, and down I went, spriiining 
my ankle, bruising my right arm, and plump- 
ing into a deep pool, too much hurt to 
swim. 

Kalf Dyring — he had received his queer 
name in honour of some renowned ancestor 
of Pagan days — dragged me out of the water, 
and with some little trouble lifted me on to 
the bank. At first, I was too dizzy and sick 
to speak or stir, and 1 believe the honest 
young fellow thought I was killed outright, 
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and through a prank of^his own; for, as I 
afterwards heard, the place where the otter 
had crossed was called by the baron's tenants 
''Childe Kalfs Spring/' as no one in the 
parish but himself dared attempt it. But I 
soon came to myself, and sat up, while the 
hunters, whom a twist in the chase had 
brought back, gathered round me in some 
alarm. When I tried to rise, with KalPs 
help, down I sank again with a groan. 

They carried me horne^ these honest Danes, 
blaming themselves, most unnecessarily as I 
thought, for their want of forethought in 
leading a stranger into such perils. Indeed, 
I fancy that the general impression among 
them was that foreigners were delicate crea- 
tures, unfit for rough Jutland sports and 
hardships, and that they had behaved very 
inhospitably in not taking sufficient care of 
their English guests. We were soon back 
at the chateau, and I doubt if any suficrer 
ever had more tender nursing than I. Where 
it possible, according to the old saw, to be 
killed with kindness, that would have been 
my fate surely. However, the hurt I had 
received was no joke as far as pain and 
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inflammation went, and I fainted as thejr 
were carrying me up the oaken stairs, from 
sheer force of torture. The doctor, who was 
brought from five leagues off, gave it as his 
decided opinion that I would not be able to 
walk for a month at least. 

This little incident, along with a great deal 
of pain to myself and trouble to others, 
brought with it consequences which in the 
long run were important. My convalescence, 
when once I could hobble about, propped on 
a crutch-headed cane, was agreeable enough. 
It was the pleasant summer-time. The birch, 
beech, and evergreen oak, were in full leaf 
and shade; the sweet old-fashioned flowers 
in the sunny garden bloomed gloriously ; and 
the hum of the countless bees, that alternated 
between the rose-trees and the moorland hea- 
ther, was peaceful and soothing to the nerves 
of an invalid. Williams had long since re- 
turned to Copenhagen. With the Dyrings 
I was on the footing of old friendship. I 
had gone, on the back of a quiet pony, 
warranted not to indulge in gambols that 
might embarrass a rider who dared not as 
yet put his left foot into a hard steel stirrup. 
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i^ith the baron round his farms, and had 
held many a long conversation with him on 
matters of agriculture and politics. Madame, 
the " Hausfiriie," as the domestics called her, 
had given me a number of Danish recipes, 
and I am afraid to say how many balsams, 
essences, and pots of preserve, to be sent to 
my married sisters in England. I had helped 
Eskil with his mathematics, and Ealf with 
his English grammar, and Christina had read 
to me, and with me, and had taught me 
dominoes, and had learned chess from me, 
and had been my most thoughtful and kind 
nurse in those weary hours when pain was 
racking me. She was too fair, and good, 
and charming, that golden-haired Danish 
maiden, not to win an unoccupied heart like 
mine; but I did not as yet own to myself 
that I loved her. Her society was very 
dear to me, and I shut my eyes to the 
future, and the parting that must come with 
it. 

And now a word as to Baron Dyring, whom 
I understood better than on the first even- 
ing of our acquaintance. First, as to his 
position. This was one that I cannot easily 
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describe. If I called him a gentleman fanner, 
a phrase to which he would himself have had 
no objection, I should convey a wrong im- 
pression, and yet, in spite of his ancient 
lineage and the length of time for which his 
estate had belonged to the Dyrings, he was 
by no means what a grand seigneur is popu- 
larly supposed to be. A man more simple, 
more free from any haughtiness or pretension, 
I never saw ; and yet he was proud, in a 
quiev ^ay quite his own. With a fair estate 
— the gift, as tradition and some very crabbed 
old charters, in Norse and dog Latin, 
averred, of King Harold Blue Tooth — the 
baron was yet obliged to pay close attention 
to every detail of his property, to keep clear 
of debt ; and, though a good farmer, and rich 
in stock and farm produce, he had been quite 
correct when he described himself as poor in 
money. 

The general thrift, plenty, and industry, 
which reigned in Denmark, seemed to make 
it difficult for wealth to be amassed by agri- 
culture. There was the soil, and there were 
the hands to till it, but markets were few, 
and prices were low. To get a living out of 
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the land was easy. To make money, in a 
country where beef ranged from twopence a 
pound, and where 6ne two-year-old colts, like 
those that galloped merrily about the pastures 
of Rothesgaard, could be bought for less than 
five pounds, was the reverse of easy. Ex- 
portation was difficult, and full of risks and 
expenses. The corn laws and the lack of 
steam-ships all but closed the English market 
against Danish grain and Danish bullocks. 
Sweden took a little Danish wheat, and North 
Germany and Holland purchased to some 
extent in the marts of Denmark; but the 
trade was in the hands of middlemen, who 
kept the profits to themselves. And here 
was the key to what had puzzled me in 
Baron Dyring's character. He was proud, 
if not of being a noble, at least of being a 
Danish freeman of the old race, and of a 
family often mentioned in Danish annals, and 
never but with honour. His forefathers had 
been personages of much greater relative 
importance in the realm than he. The 
Dyrings had been the counsellors and com- 
panions of kings, and had filled high posts 
in their country's service. And it vexed 
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the baron that he and his two boys should 
be compelled by narrow circumstances to 
remain at home, keeping close watch over 
bam and hay field, while a new aristocracy, of 
German blood for the most part, absorbed the 
patronage of the kingdom. 

It was when my long visit at the castle 
drew, perforce, to a close, my sprain being 
cured, and my leave of absence from the 
engineering works expired, that a singular 
incident occurred, trivial in itself, but which 
led to important results. Againsfc the wall of 
my room, over the mantelpiece, there stood a 
large picture, the portrait of a defunct Dyring 
in trunk hose and cuirass : a poor daub, and 
so dingy and smoked as to be hardly dis- 
tinguishable. For this work of art I cared 
little, but above it were fixed a noble pair of 
antlers — of the elk, long extinct in Denmark 
— and I one day endeavoured, with the aid 
of a chair, to reach down these huge horns 
for closer inspection. In doing this, I hap- 
pened to give a smart jerk to the corner of 
the picture ; the rotten wood and rusty nails 
parted company; and down tumbled the 
portrait in the midst of a cloud of dust and 
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lime powder, leaving visible a small recess in 
the wall, in which lay a little cylinder of lead, 
whose dull glimmer caught my eye. 

Curiosity to know what this might import 
caused me to unrol the thin folds of the pliant 
metal, and to draw forth a slip of neatly folded 
parchment or vellum. This was about twelve 
inches by six, was emblazoned with the Dyring 
arms beautifully executed in vermilion, the 
deer's heads looking as fresh as if it were but 
yesterday that the brush had touched them, 
and beneath the arms was written, in a 
crabbed but very distinct hand, a distich in 
Danish, which I translate thus : 

When a Dyring shall drain the Agger fiord's lands, 
Bed gold shall not lack in a Dyring' s hands. 

This was sad doggrel, and unintelligible to 
me, though I knew the Agger fiord, that sin- 
gular arm of the sea which divided the Dyring 
property into two unequal portions, perfectly 
well. It was one of those creeks, or salt lakes, 
common on the coasts of Denmark, and its 
only remarkable feature was the peculiar nar- 
rowness of the channel by which it communi- 
cated with the North Sea. I was unprepared. 
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however, for the agitation which the baron 
evinced when I put the parchment into his 
hands, and told him where and how I had 
found it. 

'' Yes," he cried, '' that couplet must have 
been written by my forefather. Admiral Hans 
Dyring, son of the lay Prior of Vokenstrue, 
whose portrait, most unecclesiastical in cos- 
tume, hangs in your chamber. Tt was in his 
time that the Agger fiord was formed, by the 
irruption of the sea through a neglected dyke 
which some say was pierced, out of spite, by 
a malicious boor who had been scourged for 
theft. At any rate, the man was hanged. 
But the change was a sad one for us Dyrings ; 
we lost a fair manor-house, nine farms, and a 
village. They say you can still see the church 
tower, on a still day in summer, and we have 
been a decayed family ever since. There was 
talk of a lost treasure in money, too — idle 
talk, perhaps " 

And here the baron broke off, and became 
moody and silent. Very soon after this, I 
went back to Copenhagen. 

It was autumn ; the moors were brown, the 
fields swept bare of corn, and the gales begin- 
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ning. as I sat in my lonely room at the Hotel 
de TEurope, trying hard to fix my attention 
on a column of figures in my account-book. 
Do what I would, my thoughts wandered off 
to Rothesgaard and Christina Dyring. Now 
that T was absent from Christina, I knew for 
the first time how deariy I loved her. And 
that she did not dislike me, was certain enough. 
I remembered what a sad sad look I had 
noticed in her dear blue eyes when I an- 
nounced one morning after post time, that my 
employers were impatient for my return to 
duty. I remembered, too, how cold and 
trembling the little hand had been as it lay in 
mine when the time came to say farewell and 
to leave Rothesgaard. 

But what could I do ? Continental etiquette 
is very rigid in matters matrimonial, and Baron 
Dyring and his kind wife would have had 
a right to be angry with me had I profited 
by their hospitality to steal the affections of 
their daughter. They had made a friend of 
me, the solitary young Englishman, had che- 
rished me in sickness, and had never by word 
or deed betrayed the slightest feeling of any 
social inequality between us. And yet such 
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inequality existed. The Dyrings, impover- 
ished as they were, were of a proud old race, 
and it was hardly probable that an English 
engineer, bred in a quiet Essex parsonage, and 
without wealth or connexion to recommend 
him, would be thought a fitting suitor for the 
long-descended Christina Dyring. 

I had got so far in my meditations when 
there was a tap at the door, and the baron 
himself came in. He was in Copenhagen for 
a day or so, and had come in, he said, to have 
a peep at me before leaving. That I was glad 
to see him, and to hear the latest news from 
Rothesgaard, I need not say. All well? 
Certainly, certainly 1 Christina a little pale 
and subdued in manner, her father thought, 
but madame attributed that to the unhealthy 
season, the fall of the leaf. I could not but 
think that the baron himself was looking ill. 
He was haggard, as if with want of sleep, and 
his strong right hand was hot and feverish. 
But he protested that he was quite well, quite 
well. He had been restless of late, he said, 
flitting from town to town, ransacking libraries 
and archives for information relative to the 
drainage of meres and marshes. He said, 
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with a forced laugh, that I should think him 
very foolish, but that that distich, that doggrel 
prophecy I had discovered, and which tallied 
with half-forgotten legends, haunted hira. He 
had heard, when a child, much of the treasure 
lost in the old inundation. 

But what was my amazement when, after 
much beating about the bush, the baron came 
out with a serious proposal to drain the Agger 
fiord, and produced a quantity of rough calcu- 
lations bearing on the subject! He was to 
borrow money on mortgage, since he had no 
pecuniary capital ; the fiord was to be drained 
on the " polder" principle, so successful in 
Holland, and in the management of which I 
had, as he was aware, some experience; to 
cap all, I was to be head engineer, and reside 
at Rothesgaard during the operations, with 
one-fourth of the recovered treasure for my 
meed. 

It was a great temptation, very great. To 
go back to the castle, back to Christina! 
But I drove the fiend, dishonesty, from me, 
though it cost me a pang before I could say, 
"My dear good friend, don't think me a 
churi for saying no. As I'm an honest man. 
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I must say it for two reasons. In the first 
place, those old treasures turn out myths, nine 
times in *ten, while the expenses would be 
awful, and the probable result, ruin. I know 
what you would say; I have just reclaimed 
sixteen hundred acres from the sea. Yes, but 
it was done by a wealthy company of British 
capitalists, and, though we have beaten Nep- 
tune for once, the costs will swallow up all 
profit for ten years or more. And next, for- 
give my bluntness, I love Mademoiselle Dy- 
ring, and I should be base were I to try 
to win her love in return, without your per- 
mission ; yet " And here I broke down. 

The baron got very red ; walked to the win- 
dow, and looked out into the busy street, 
beating with his fingers on the glass of the 
window-pane. After a good while he turned 
round, and said, kindly, that I had behaved 
most honourably, and that he liked me better 
than ever. He went on to add that Christina 
was but a child (girls are always children in a 
parent's eyes), and that there was plenty of 
time before her, ere she troubled her little 
head about love and marriage. As to me, I 
should myself be married long before that 
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day. And he gave my band a squeeze that 
I felt for an hour afterwards, and took leave 
of me. 

Long months afterwards, in the pleasant 
spring weather, I got a letter from Madame 
Dyring, ostensibly to beg that I would execute 
certain commissions for her in the Friedrick- 
street. However, the good mistress of Rothes- 
gaard was a poor diplomatist, and she soon 
revealed her real purpose. I had not, it 
seemed, been successful in dissuading the 
baron from his rash project. His mind was 
so bent on draining off the waters of the 
Agger fiord, and regaining the treasure virhose 
recovery would restore the fallen fortunes of 
the family, that he was on the high road to 
ruin. He had for months, even through the 
inclement season, been carrying on extensive 
and costly operations, under the guidance of a 
very clever American, a military man, a cer- 
tain Colonel Popplewell, of the United States 
service. This gentleman, whom the baron 
had met at Kiel, was a man of science, and a 
skilled engineer, and he was superintendent of 
the works, and a guest at the castle. The 
baron thought highly of him, and followed hia 
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advice implicitly, but the rest of the house- 
hold had not taken any peculiar fancy to hira. 
Evidently the baroness was alarmed as to the 
consequences of the lavish expenditure going 
on, and she begged, as a favour, that I would 
come down for a week or two and give my 
opinion of the state of aflFairs. " We shall all 
be glad to see our English friend again !" said 
the postscript. 

I could not get leave of absence at once, 
but in about three weeks after the receipt 
of madame's letter, I crossed the threshold of 
Rothesgaard. The baron, looking ten years 
older than he used to look, but still frank and 
hearty, came into the hall to greet me. The 
family, he said, would be glad to have me 
back among them, and he was sure that I, on 
my part, would be charmed with Colonel Pop- 
plewell. He, the baron, had not mentioned 
my name or profession, or even my nationality, 
to the colonel; but he was sure that we 
should take to each other at once, as kindred 
spirits. In a minute more, I was in the 
drawing-room. In the midst of the Dyring 
family stood a tall bony man, showily dressed, 
and with a profusion of coarse black hair fall- 
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ing over his sallow cheeks, and high though 
narrow forehead. 

" Colonel Popplewell — Mr. King !" said the 
baron, gaily, imitating as nearly as he conld 
the traditional English method of introduc- 
tion. " You will be good friends, my dear 
sirs, I venture to predict. But, ah, himmel i 
what is the matter?" 

For the distinguished Colonel Popplewell, 
who had given a very visible start at the sight 
of me, and another at the mention of my 
name, had reddened, dropped his eyes, lifted 
them again, finally turned away, and shufSed 
out of the room with all despatch. The baron 
called to him, but in vain, and in a minute 
more we heard the hall door violently slammed. 
The American was gone, and it was plain that 
I was the cause of his abrupt exit. 

" My word upon it," said Madame Dyring, 
" our good Mr. King has met the colonel 
before.'* 

I owned that the conjecture was correct, 
but, respecting the baron's evident excite- 
ment and agitation, deferred telling all I 
knew until positively pressed with questions. 
At last I spoke as follows: "I do know 
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this precious Colonel Popple well, and, T am 
sorry to say, I know no good of him. He 
was chain-bearer to a surveying party in Ca- 
nada, of which I was second surveyor, and 
was accounted a clever fellow, but was dis- 
charged for embezzlemeut. He has been, to 
my knowledge, a tavern waiter, steward of 
an Ohio steamer, billiard marker, and iti- 
nerant preacher ; and no rogue in the United 
States is more notorious. I saw him tried 
for forgery at Philadelphia, and afterwards he 
was in the penitentiary at Sing Sing. His 
name, when I first met him, was, not Popple- 
well, but Caleb Flish, and *' But at this 

point Baron Dyring, whose bronze face had 
grown ghastly pale, gave a groan, dropped 
into a chair, covered his face with his hands, 
and sobbed. His grief was terrible, for he 
now bitterly reproached himself with having 
encumbered his estate, and ruined his family, 
in following the advice of a specious adven- 
turer. And certainly it turned out that Flish, 
or Popplewell — who never appeared again at 
Rothesgaard, knowing too well that the game 
was up — had led the baron into disastrous 
follies. 
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I found that the Agger fiord had been in 
a great measure drained : so far as to leave 
many patches of bare mud, and the ruins of 
a hamlet, visible. But great expenses had 
been incurred in plant and labour; costly 
engines had been erected ; and the wily ad- 
venturer had left his accounts in hopeless 
confusion, and very little cash remained of 
the sums raised on mortgage. I need hardly 
say that no treasure had been discovered. 

Baron Dyring was for giving up the enter- 
prise, selling half his property to clear off 
debts, and cutting down his expenditure to 
the lowest pitch. However, I was able, for- 
tunately, to point out another course. If the 
Rothesgaard estate were swamped with mort- 
gages, the Agger fiord was half drained, and 
it would have been a thousand pities to allow 
the sea to resume possession. By putting 
matters in a right and economical train, I ma- 
naged to drain off* as much water as added a 
dozen fat meadows to the property, with little 
extra cost. The dams were repaired, the 
pumping engines were used more sparingly, 
and the work was slowly but cheaply done. 
At the baron's request, I gave up my situa- 
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tion at Copenhagen, and went to reside at 
Rothesgaard. 

In ten years, at little expense, compared 
with the lavishness of the first outlay, we re- 
claimed the whole bed of the Agger fiord 
from tlie sea, turning the salt lagoon into 
marsh, and the marsh into good pasture and 
arable. In fifteen years, thanks to the in- 
crease of national and local prosperity, we 
were able to clear the Rothesgaard estates of 
mortgages. But before three years, I had 
become the husband of Christina Dyring, with 
the full consent . of her family. Our house is 
on the Rothesgaard estate, and I farm a large 
amount of the rescued acres, under Chris- 
tina's brother. Baron Eskil, as I did formerly 
in the Ufetime of my old friend and father-in- 
law, who lived long enough to see the happy 
change, and to own that though the tradi- 
tional treasure was still unfound, the reco- 
vered lands of the Agger fiord had been a 
treasure in themselves. This, 1 suspect, is 
what the rhyming author of the distich meant, 
after all. 

END OP VOL. II. 
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